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Today the railroads are delivering 
110,000,000 tons of freight a month, 
the greatest tonnage in their history — 
an average of 3,600,000 tons a day — 
every day. Most of it, materials for war. 


Called in to “pinch hit” for oil tank- 
ers, railroads are rushing to homes, 
motorists and industry of the East 
over 800,000 barrels of petroleum 


— 
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daily—a feat hailed by the government. 
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A year ago, when Japan struck at Peay) 
Harbor, some people had misgivings aboy 
the railroads. They knew the railroad 


had been through twelve tough year 


... that they had about 25 per cent fewe 
freight cars and locomotives than in 1999 
Yet they were being called on to shoulde 
the weight of the greatest armament pro. : 


gram in American history, if not in th 








world. Now, what does the record show 





To keep industry going at top speed and 
homes warm and comfortable, the rail- 
roads have hauled 1.600.000 tons of 
coal a day—a greater load even than in 
busy peacetime days. 
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Three times as many troops Were | 
moved in the first 10 months by train as 
in the same period of the last war— 
8.000.000. And this doesn’t include 


soldiers traveling on leave! 


Briefly summarized, it shows this ,, 





Although loaded down with huge wa 
tonnages, the railroads were on the 
job, as usual, in the harvest fields t 
move ali the grain and agricultural 
crops offered them for shipment, 








te me “ . 
Yet despite this unprecedented wa 
load, the railroads continue to sere 
home needs smoothly and efficient! 
—they are carrying foods and com 
modities for all America. 






One question still remains unanswered. How’ 
could the railroads do so much with so little ? 
In the “lean” years they replaced the old with 
new... larger, more powerful locomotives 
freight cars.. 


... bigger . revolutionary 


automat operating systems... modernized 


methods on a wide scale. Pennsylvania Railroad 
alone spent nearly $670.000.000 in improve- 
ments. So, thanks to the courage and vision 
of railroad management, Uncle Sam had at his 
command practically a new railroad system 


when the call came... “keep ’em rolling!” 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 
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He Found *1000 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


. pr tires were wearing out and blow- 
ing out long before their time. 
Hours and days were lost due to road de- 
lays. Tire repairs were costly. Precious 
tubber was being wasted. Truck own- 
ers did their best to correct this situa- 
tion, but still found tire life too short. 


B. F. Goodrich recognized this prob- 
lem. Drawing on the ex erience of many 
years in handling completely the tire 
maintenance for large bus fleets, the 
company announced the B. F. Good- 
rich Tire Conservation Service for fleet 
Operators. This is a comprehensive, 
point-by-point program under which 
factory-trained engineers take over the 
com ple te supervision of tire care. 

Some of the country’s largest fleet 
Owners signed up for this low-cost 
plan immediately. B. F. Goodrich en- 
gineers found ways to cut costs over- 


night. Improper inflation was a source 
of trouble in many fleets. In one case 
where this condition was particularly 
bad, our engineer set up proper sched- 
ules, quickly corrected the errors, and 
reported, “We found $1000 in the 
air hose.” 

And here’s what the operators said:‘‘We 
believe we will show a 25% 
saving.” “It saves far more 
than it costs.”’ “The number 
of failures has been reduced 
over 60%."’ ‘"We have had only 
one failure in 149,863 miles.” 

With results like that it’s 
no wonder that thousands of 
trucks are now being handled 
under this plan. For this is 
not just another tire conserva- 
tion program, good as they 
are. This program, based on 
putting tire maintenance in 


the hands of trained tire engineers, is 
the first of its kind to be offered by 
any rubber company—another example 
of the leadership which has made 
B. F. Goodrich “First in Rubber’’. If 
you would like details of this scientific 
tire conservation plan, write 

The B. F. 
Akron, Ohio. 


Tire Conservation Dept., 


Goodrich Company, 








News within the News 


NEW TACTICS FOR WAR..............P. 13 
Two major war weapons soon will be un- 
leashed by the Allies to break the back- 
bone of Axis industrial and military 
strength. What these devices are, how they 
will fit into the master war plan is told 
in this analaysis of the coming battle 
around and above Nazi Europe. 


AMERICA’S SIX ‘CZARS"................ P.16 
Six men now have the last word in this 
country over everything from baby’s bot- 
tle of milk to grandfather’s easy chair. 
Under their democratic crowns these czars 
have an uneasy time . . . their jobs are 
nerve-racking vital to the successful 
prosecution of the war. Presented is the 
story of six men in search of an offer... 
public co-operation. 


A FARMER AND HIS TROUBLES......P. 18 
From the heart of America comes one 
working farmer’s recital of his experiences 
with official red tape and confusion Read 
how labor shortages and Government re- 
strictions are cutting down output when 
the nation is demanding increased farm 
yields. Here are facts that will help dem- 
onstrate to the city dweller what condi- 
tions the farmer must cope with in order 
to get agricultural products to market and 
to war. 


PATTERN FOR COLLEGEG..............P. 20 
The Army and Navy finally have disclosed 
their college programs revolutionary 
in the history of American academic edu- 
cation. This article reveals what the new 
setup will mean to liberal arts scholars, to 
medical students, to engineering students, 
how the nation’s entire educational cur- 
riculum is to be armor-plated. 


SPAIN: NEXT WARFRONT?............ P. 21 


Desperate Adolf may try a lightning jab 
at the Allies by his only remaining neutral 
back door . . . Spain. This article weighs 
the odds of any such move. shows how 


important it is to the Allies to keep Gen- 
eral Franco neutralized, what can be done 
if the war spills over the Pyrenees. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT................P. 30 


Offered for reader reference is an organi- 
zation chart of the War Department, show- 
ing the lines of authority from official 
desks in Washington to the various war 
theaters around the globe. 


FINANCING WAR MACHINE.......... P. 52 
The RFC is spending some $17,000,000,- 
000 of the citizens’ money to help win this 
war. Just where the money is going, how 
much for new plants, loans to businesses, 
purchases of vital raw materials and ma- 
chines, is disclosed in this week’s March 
of Industry. 
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This week's cover is a reproduction m full 
color of a steel engraving by John C. McRae. 
noted engraver of historical scenes during the 
middle eighteen-hundreds The original oi 
painting of Washington’s prayer at Valley 
Forge, by Henry Brueckner, has been lost. For 
many years, art curators in the nation’s capital 
have been attempting to locate it. Any infor- 
mation regarding the whereabouts of the origi- 
nal will be forwarded to the proper officials. 
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Do you know what the "intercooler" does? 


ERHAPS YOU'VE NEVER SEEN the word 

before. Yet the intercooler is one of 
the developments that have helped make 
possible the pride of all Americans — 
the high-altitude U.S. bomber. 

To propel heavy “air cruisers” flying 
7 miles high, engines are equipped with 
superchargers. These superchargers com- 
press the stratosphere’s thin air to many 
times its normal density — then feed this 
compressed air to the engines. Only in 
that way can the engines get enough 
oxygen to operate at top power- output. 


But when air is greatly compressed, it 
becomes hot- -very hot—and unless such 
overheated air is cooled before reaching 
the combustion chambers it will result in 
harmful detonation or “knocking,” and 
hence power loss. 


lo meet this set of circumstances avi- 


ation en<incers developed intercoolers. 


The duty of intercoolers is to condition 
hot supercharged air to a more eflicient 
temperature and thus increase the effec- 
tive altitude of U.S. warplanes. 

The development of lightweight all- 
aluminum intercoolers has been one of 
our war assignments here at AiResearch. 

In addition to intercoolers, our engi- 
neers have perfected new types of engine 


ATX. 
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oil coolers, aftercoolers, and exit flap con- 
trols—all now in large-scale production. 

Some of the intricate war duties that 
AiResearch engineers have taught air to 
perform would astound you, if they could 
be told today ... After the war, you'll 
find us ready with amazing civilian helps 
created for you out of just this newer 
knowledge of what controlled air can do. 


MANUFACTURING 


ELES 


COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job”’- Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercoolers + Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“..-And you will have four beautiful children” 


For once, the fortune teller is probably 
right. She has on her side the strong 
fact that healthy children usually grow 
into healthy parents, and that healthy 
parents usually have healthy children. 


America’s children grow stronger 
and more healthy each successive 
generation. 


This is a pleasant and encouraging 
vital statistic. One good reason for it 
is that each year America’s scientists 
learn more about food — its proper- 
ties, its possibilities, and its meaning 
in the life of an individual and in the 
progress of a people. 


National Dairy Research is con- 
stantly adding to the fund of existing 
knowledge about one of the great basic 
human foods ... milk, and milk prod- 
ucts. The entire National Dairy organ- 
ization is devoted to the translating of 
this knowledge into better methods of 
producing, processing and distribut- 
ing milk for millions of people in 
many cities in the land. 


By a system of precise and far-reach- 
ing quality control, National Dairy 
sets standards of purity and nutritive 
value. .. . By helping to make milk 
and its products better, more abundant 


and more available, National Dairy’ 
also helping to strengthen the life-line 
of the nation. 


Dedicated to the wider use and bette 
understanding of milk as a human fool 
...asa base for the development of ne 
products and materials . . . as a source 0) 
health and enduring progress on the fam 
and in the towns and cities of Americ 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protetli# 
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NOWSG ALA Washington, D. C. 


A few big figures reveal what's about to hit this country. These are the 
figures with which Mr. Roosevelt will deal in his coming national budget. 

Just to illustrate.....in the U.S. fiscal year that starts next July 1: 

War will absorb, in that one year, $100,000,000,000 out of the nation's 
total income of about $135,000,000,000. It leaves about a fourth for civilians. 

And: U.S. national debt will shoot up to about $216,000,000,000 by June 30, 
1944. That is: It will if taxes aren't increased sharply. 

Or, to give a bit more perspective on war costs in dollars..... 

Last time: From its beginning in 1917 to wind-up of war spending in 1919, 
World War I cost U.S. about $26,000,000,000. That seemed a staggering total. 

This time: In 31 months from December, 1941, to July, 1944, war will cost 
U.S. about $200,000,000,000. And: That may be far from the final figure. 

To look at it in another way..... 

Japan is spending little if any more than $5,000,000,000 a year on war. 

British Empire is spending little more than $20,000,000,000 a year on war. 

Germany may be spending $30,000,000,000; all of Europe, $50,000,000,000. 

Yet: U.S. in fiscal year ending next June 30 is spending $80,000,000,000; 
in the new fiscal year will spend $100,000,000,000 over all for war. 

That's nearly 20 times the Japanese rate, five times the British Empire, 
four times the German. It's a burden of perfectly immense proportions. 




















Just remember this..... 

War is to soak up two-thirds of all this nation's effort. It's to absorb 
in a single year $100,000,000,000 worth of fuel oil, gasoline, food, clothing, 
metal, transport, rubber--everything that civilians once could count upon. 

And: During 1943 civilians will cut into inventories; will have to content 
themselves with what's left over of current production after services get theirs. 

That's going to hurt. It's to repeat in commodity after commodity what now 
is happening in fuel oil and gasoline in the East. To run down the list: 

Gasoline: A tighter and tighter situation ahead. Military demands are to 
Skyrocket. Pipe line to the East won't solve civilian problem. 

Fuel oil: No real relief in sight for civilians for the duration. 

Meat: Drastic cut ahead for upper-income civilians. Ration to be less than 
two pounds per individual per week. Trend in this ration will be downward. 

Milk: Rations ahead. They'll involve sharp cuts for all but children. 

Butter: Rationing inevitable. Civilians to be severely limited. 

Clothing: Supplies large. Rationing may be avoided until late 1943, 

Canned goods: Rations ahead. They'll be small for civilians. 

Higher education: To become a very scarce commodity. 

Those are just samples, just the indicators of what is ahead. 

And: It isn't going to ease matters merely for Leon Henderson to resign. 

He irritated Congress. He wasn't as tactful as he might have been. But: With 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


or without Henderson, the screws have to be applied, and that hurts. 


That's just the rather immediate outlook. In the longer range..... 

U.S. is to discover that present-day war is too costly to indulge in again. 
It's to have a war bill of stupendous size even after fighting stops. 

Thus: Pressure now is to grow for the following: 

1. For postwar air and naval bases in every part of the world to make U.S. 
impregnable; to prevent other nations from again getting the jump on us. 

2. For hardheaded deals that will cause other peoples to work to help this 
country pay its war bills. If U.S. pulls back into its shell with a war debt of 
$250,000,000,000 to $300,000,000,000, it can't help but face internal trouble. 

3. For some form of world organization in which U.S. will have a dominant 
voice, in which this country can do something more than make cash contributions. 














The new Congress can't change any important part of all this. 

It_ is coming to Washington with big ideas. But: The wheels now are turning. 
There's no way to prevent $100,000,000,000 a year in war spending from upsetting 
the lives of civilians, from creating very difficult war and postwar problems. 

The result: Congress revolt will largely be confined to the following...... 

Union regulation: It's about a 50-50 prospect that unions will be forced to 
accept some regulation, to accept at least an accounting of funds. 

48-hour week: There will be strong pressure for a longer work week. But: 
Right now it appears doubtful if the Senate will accept a change. House may. 

Rule by decree: Prospect is strong that Congress will create some ma- 
chinery for appeal by individuals and industries that operate under executive 
orders or under regulations based on d*legated authority from Congress. 

Social Security: Any presidential request for expanded social insurance 
very probably will be rejected; very probably will attract little support. 

Man power: Any grant of power to the executive permitting a draft of work- 
ers is improbable. Congress will go slow in broadening executive powers further. 

Parity prices: It's still at least a 50-50 prospect that farmers will be 
allowed to include labor of a farmer and his family in computing parity prices. 
That's to be a further concession to the farm group. Food costs then would rise. 

































President hopes, with Henderson's retirement, to smooth ruffled relations 
with Congress. However: It's not so certain that he will succeed. 

Among candidates for the job as whipping boy may be theSe....e.e. 

A new price and rationing czar, whoever he is. That task is thankless. 

Paul McNutt, as the man who will try to take workers out of nonwar jobs and 
put them in war jobs. People don't like to be uprooted or to be frozen to jobs. 

Claude Wickard, as food administrator. Mr. Wickard will be forced to or- 
der farmers around, to order processors and distributors around. And: He's go- 
ing to be forced to take blame for smaller and smaller civilian food rations. 

William Jeffers, as the man who keeps or fails to keep tires on the na- 
tion's cars. Mr. Jeffers' troubles are just beginning. Has rough going ahead. 

Harold Ickes, in his role of oil administrator. Mr. Jeffers may find his 
troubles eased by concentration of public criticism on the man who deals out the 
gasoline. Also: Mr. Ickes must take the rap for fuel oil shortages. 

And so it goes. There is little but trouble ahead for the men who must try 
to regiment U.S. for war, to take goods away from civilians, to try to fit labor 
into jobs in the Army and in war industries at expense of other industries. 
However: There's no alternative to an attempt to do just these things. 




















See also pages 13, 18, 20. 
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ti nterstate spreads its wings! We started as a precision plant 
... making bomb shackles, mechanical and hydraulic gun chargers, hy- 
draulic actuators and other vital units for America’s fighters of the sky. 
We're still doing it...in ever-increasing volume. Then, we built the fa- 
mous Interstate Cadet ...a primary training plane that is the acknowledged 
leader in America’s Civilian Pilot Training Program. And now, we have 
brought together under the Interstate banner a great group of aeronauti- 
cal engineers . .. creative engineers who plan far ahead of the field. After 
many months of collaboration with the United States Army Air Force and 
the Navy, these engineers have produced military planes that represent 
an important contribution to the war effort; and that will be equally im- 
portant when aviation takes its rightful place in America’s Tomorrow! 


Interstate Aircraft and Engineering Corporation, California and Illinois. 


NOW BUILDS COMPLETE MILITARY PLANES FOR U.S. ARMY AND NAVY 








The March of the News 





Warning of Milk Scarcity in 1943 . . . Further Reduction in Meat Rations . . . 


Need for Production Specialists . . . Midwest Protests Over Fuel Oil Shortage 


Armament output. Today we are mak- 
ing as many combat weapons as the entire 
Axis. But next year we will have to turn 
out almost twice the arms and war sup- 
plies that we did this year. So spoke War 
Production Board Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson in a review of production progress 
during the first year of war. Compared 
with $52,500,000,000 spent for war in 1942, 
the over-all war job in 1943 will have to 
be upped to “better than $90,000,000,000,” 
he said. 

Specific’ increases this year over 1941 
were listed: all munitions, four times as 
large: ordnance, six and one-quarter times 
as large: merchant ships. five times as 
large: aircraft, three and one-half times as 
large: naval ships, two and three-quarter 
times as large. In ordnance, tanks and 
antiaircraft guns, the year’s totals were all 
below the President’s original program 
But there was no hint of apology for the 
results obtained: only the solemn warning 
that “the grimmest fighting and the hard- 
est work lie ahead of us.” 


Food. Less encouraging than armaments 
production was the outlook for food sup- 
plies in 1943. Evidencing his direct inter- 
est in the situation, Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
claimed Jan. 12 as Farm Mobilization Day, 
called on all farmers to meet with Gov- 
ernment officials then to plan for maximum 
vutput from “every farm in this country.” 

Meantime definite 
dence that rations are ahead 

Meat: Announcement that allotments 
will be cut to less than two pounds a week 
per person coincided with a preliminary 
reduction from the present two and one- 
half pounds to two pounds, three ounces 
When formal rationing starts. the reduc- 
tion will be extended to all types of meat. 

Milk: Sufficient whole milk for children, 
but much less cream and butter for all 
civilians, was predicted for 1943 by Agri- 
culture Department experts. They gave 
notice to the nation’s cooks that powdered 
skim milk and vegetable oils will have 
to replace whole milk and butter in most 
cooking next year. In New York City re- 
tail grocers, with butter supplies half of 
normal, were considering an appeal to the 
Office of Price Administration to place 
butter under compulsory rationing. 

At week’s end, the Department of Agri- 
culture issued its final crop report, which 
showed an all-time high in farm produc- 
tion for 1942. All crops were 14 per cent 
higher than last year. The corn crop was 
set at 3,175,154,000 bushels; wheat, 381,- 
327,000 bushels. 


civilians got evi- 


short 


Congress. Most members of the 77th 
Congress packed up and left the capital, 
some to return to private life, after final 
adjournment in midweek. But several con- 
tinuing committees scheduled meetings 
through the holidays. Rationing, rubber, 
man power. materials—problems which 
plagued the 77th all through its two-year 
life—still are matters high on the list of 
the few Senators and Representatives 
staying at the capital to clear the way 
for the new Congress. to convene Jan. 6. 


Small business. As retiring Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson prepared to step out 
for a successor more pleasing to Congress. 
the policies of his Office of Price Admin- 
istration were given another drubbing by 
a congressional group. The House Small 
Business Committee. in its preliminary 
report on the plight of small businesses 
under war conditions, declared that OPA 
has cut operating margins between re- 
placement costs and ceiling prices so thin 
that many small businesses cannot oper- 
ate except at a loss; that, unless dairy 
products ceilings are raised, the outlook 
for an adequate supply is “dark indeed.” 
Other criticisms were aimed at “unneces- 
sary reports” required by agencies; com- 
plexity of regulations: “failure” of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. to function. 





End to Pleasure Driving; 
More Gas for Salesmen 


Pressure of military demands tight- 
ened the lid on civilian use of gasoline 
throughout the East The record: 

Temporary suspension of all sales 
except those to commercial vehicles 
was ordered by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. affecting some 5,000,000 
private cars in 17 States and the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 

President Roosevelt expiained the 
order was necessary because of hurry- 
up calls from North Africa for fuel 
supplies. 

Petruleum Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes forecast a further, permanent, 
reduction in rations granted to non- 
essential drivers. 

Developments affecting the national 
gasoline situation: OPA officials 
promised Congress that salesmen of 
necessary products would get larger 
rations early in 1943; Office of De. 
fense Transportation prepared to send 
representatives to smaller towns to 
adjust mileage and fuel allotments of 
commercial vehicle owners. 











Voluntary enlistments. Selective Sery. 
ice registrants still may volunteer for the 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard up. 
til February 1, it was announced. Another 
amendment to regulations removed the 
requirement that volunteers under 2] must 
furnish local boards with written consent 
of parents. Specified also was the right of 
the armed forces to continue recruitmen! 
and enlistment of persons 
18-38 age group. 


outside — the 


Search for specialists. The Govem 
ment launched a nationwide search for 
men who know production _ practices 
Many hundreds of production and ma 
terials-control specialists must be recruited 
for administering the War Productivy 
Board’s new Controlled Materials Plas 
Needed are men with experience in copper 
aluminum, steel, machine-tool and ma 
chinery production; in electrical, communi 
cations, transportation equipment: in engi 
neering (plastics, rubber, etc.) , and build 
ing materials. Salaries range from $2,000 
to $6,500 a year. No written tests will be 
given and there is no upper age limit 


Fuel oil. Troubles in rationing fuel oil 
spread from the East throughout the 
Middle West as a Senate Committee pre 
pared to investigate the whole rationing 
system. Prominent oil company executives 
meeting in Chicago reported a definite 
fuel oil shortage in 15 Midwestern States 
13 of which now are ration areas. Earlie 
Chicago’s Mayor Edward J. Kelly flew t 
Washington to receive OPA  assuraner 
that the rationing plan, declared unwork 
able by fuel oil distributors in the Chicago 
area. would provide additional oil in 
weather From Detroit Health 
Commissioner Dr. Bruce H. Douglas de 
clared that OPA’s handling of the situa 
tion there threatened to result in a pnet- 
monia epidemic. 

In Washmgton, OPA officials undertook 
an investigation with local oil dealers to 
determine how to relieve the threatened 
breakdown in the oil delivery system. And 
Gov. Dwight H Green. of Illinois, wired 4 
persona] appeal to the President to sus 
pend rationing in [linois until Jan. 15; asked 
that the maximum heat range be lifted 
from the present 65-68 degrees to 72. 

Capping the week’s developments came 
an estimate from the Petroleum Admit 
istration that supplies available for the 
Eastern area during the rest of December 
and January will be enough for minimum 
requirements. though only two-thirds the 
amount consumed last year 
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rs “4 Rients of Flying Fortresses are 
undred# $f Iron men and women who 
ake thessinews on which Fortresses fly. 
| In the fehgine room of Liberty ships 
that supply our fighting men in foreign 
lands are powerful triple expansion steam 
engines built in the new Iron Fireman 
engine plant. 
se In hundreds of factories that house 
Plas ne the men and women of war production 
a ‘i eT }are Iron Fireman stokers, converting 
al ; ; | coal, America’s permanent fuel supply, 
engi a3 }into warmth for workers—into steam 
uid a a Ss . for production boilers. 
2p Just as every lofty spire requires four Iron men and Iron women—many of th 
i sturdy cornerstones to keep it in the 7!” eS a 
sky, so every famous ship and tank and mney anetn SS Se 
gun and warplane, requires the help of {ore Fireman machining capacity has b 
many groups of workers whose company _ icreased more than 600 per cent. 
More than 300 parts of Flying Fortress bombers are made by the names do not appear in the finished _— 
dia workers at Iron Fireman plants. You don’t see these parts from product. 


the outside, but as Lieutenant-General William S. Knudsen re- 


ae 
tives ticictien as @ tile dnesats the tan Gienen ston, “Ole The production of Iron Fireman [i \ 
finite out them there would be no Flying Fortresses and no flying.” workers—their airplane and ordnance Sf A 
parts, marine engines, and coal stokers 

—are “cornerstone products.” You see —& 

little of them, but you see much evidence 

of the results which they help to make 

possible. 

IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cleveland; Portland; Toronto 











Many of the Liberty cargo ships, 
which are sliding down the ways 
in increasing numbers, are powered 
by Iron Fireman-built triple expansion 
steam engines, Taking over an aban- 
doned plant in February, 1942, Iron 
Fireman transformed it into a modern 
heavy wartime tool plant and pro- 
luced the first engine in less than 5 
months, 
Iron Fireman stokers fire n 
lions of tons of low-cost ce 
each year into producti 
“ boilers of America, at efficiy 
.) T his is the triple expansion en- N cies unattainable by oth 
gine Iron Fireman builds for ‘ 2s ‘ 3 types of coal firing, releas 
Liberty ships. It weighs 270,000 ™ * many man hours for — 
delivers 2500 horsepower, stands 23 work. Iron Fireman indust 
stokers now being produ 
feet high. for plants in war product 
and those converting to ¢ 
to save oil and gas. 
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Drawn especially for Pan American by Leén Helguera, who was born in Chihuahua, Mexico. 
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Contributors to Pan American’s “Forum of the Future” have included such leaders of thought 
as John Dewey, America’s great philosopher, Dr. Hu Shih and William Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Here Ezequiel Padilla, whose speeches were the high point of the Conference at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1942, tells you the kind of world he believes we are fighting to create. 


“Humanity’s Best Hope... the Union 
of the Peoples of the Americas” 


by Ezequier Papita, Secretary of Foreign Affairs of MEXICO 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO the victory of the Al- 
lies led us to believe that peace would last for 
ages. A single generation, however, has been suf- 
ficient to let loose another war, even more cruel 
and destructive-than the first. 
What the world failed to achieve in that period 
between wars, was.... 


organized justice 
for all peoples i dae 


And'that single omission has brought back to rag- 
ing life all the evils we believed we had forever 
laid to rest. 

This time, when peace comes, what will it bring? 

Today, the conquests of modern science and 
technology are changing our whole lives before 
our very eyes. Applied science has insured for man 
mastery over Nature. This war is being fought to 
determine how that mastery shall be used—whether 
in the interests of slavery, or in the interests of 
freedom. 


Naturally, in such a struggle.... 
the common man 
has a tremendous stake. 


He now claims a right to share in the benefits of 
man’s conquest of Nature, to which he has con- 
tributed, after all, most of the back-breaking toil. 
So it comes about that a clamor for justice arises, 
from all over the world. There is, in the mind of 
the common man, a stubborn determination that 
this time there shall be no peace without justice 
for him—no prosperity without liberty. 

—But it is one thing to talk in broad terms; it is 
another to translate them into workable human in- 
stitutions. How are we going to do that? 

If war calls for united action, peace calls for it 
no less. Just as today, for Victory, the twenty-eight 
United Nations must count mainly on four great 


armies—those of the United States, Britain, China 
and Russia—so also tomorrow the world must look 
to certain nations for leadership in formulating a 
workable peace. 

Last time a decisive part of this leadership came 
from Europe—and the peace did not last. 

This time humanity must look to the Americas 
which have already proved, at Rio, that society 
can be organized between nations on a peaceful, 
democratic basis. 

Among the world’s hopes, then, for a lasting 
peace, the best, the most dependable and the most 
positive will be the material resources, the plan- 
ning ability and the social thinking represented by 
the union of the peoples of the Americas. 





In the world of the future much of 

the earth’s culture, science and goods 

will be distributed by global air trans- 

ports. Air travel costs for passengers 
will be brought within the reach of common men 
everywhere. 

Pan American hopes to contribute to this better 
world the facilities, trained personnel and experi- 
ence built up by over 165,000,000 miles of over- 
seas flight. Nothing like the fund of scientific fact 
acquired in this pioneering exists anywhere else in 
the world today. 

Until victory, of course, everything we have to 
offer has been placed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment and military services of the United States. On 
one division alone — the Eastern Division which 
serves Mexico, the Caribbean and South America 
—Pan American piled up over six million flight 
miles in the first nine months of 1942... Wartime 
cargo shipments for the same period were up one 
thousand per cent. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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TRUCK CRISIS PERILS NATION 





This headline and story in the 
Detroit Free Press, December 9, 
1942, should jolt all of us. 


These days, truck drivers, operators 
and transportation men generally have 
a recognized and indispensable war job 
to do.. and they want to do it! 


These days, too, any American must 
feel that his job is essential . . or he 
will quit and get a job that is essential. 

The Baruch Rubber Report 
clearly stated that trucks must be 
kept running, or we will lose the 
war. But the average truck driver 
hasn’t read the Baruch Report. His im- 
pression of the importance of his own 
job must come largely from observa- 
tions connected with his work. And 
the multiple restrictions on motor 
transport don’t give the driver reason 
to consider his job very important. 

He knows, for instance, that his truck 
has been slowed down to 35 miles per 
hour—war load or no war load—while 
the cry is for greater production. 

He knows that the production of 
Trucks and Trailers for civilian use 
was stopped months ago . . that the 
stockpile of vehicles upon which he 
must depend for replacements is dwin- 
dling and that little provision is 
being made for the building of the new 
Trucks and Trailers which will be 





needed during the coming year. 

He knows that his truck, designed to 
run most efficiently at 40 to 45 miles 
per hour, is deteriorating faster and 
wasting rubber and gasoline while run- 
ning at the enforced slower speed. 

He knows that other transport 
agencies get steel for locomotives, 
cars, tracks, ships and pipelines— 
steel shortage or no steel shortage. 

He knows that, as Major Meloan 
states in the Free Press article, bomb 
sights, ammunition, guns, armor plate 
and other critical items are piling up 
on loading docks while he creeps over 
the highways at 35 miles per hour. 

Is it any wonder, then, that many 
drivers are prompted to go to other 
jobs . . thus increasing the shortage of 
drivers and bringing still closer the 
truck crisis that perils the Nation? 

Motor transport has been recog- 
nized as absolutely vital, but unless 
it is protected as to equipment, 
operating efficiency and man-pow- 
er, it will literally disintegrate . . 
and with it our hope of winning the 
war. The Baruch Report made that 
clear. The Free Press article con- 
firms it. And further confirmation 
can be found in every war produc- 
tion center in America. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 

Equipment—Resume production of Trucks and Trailers for essential civilian 
use. Replacement requirements are now being studied by governmental agencies. 
These studies should be carried through without delay. Steps should then be taken 
immediately to provide the vehicles necessary to maintain our national transport 
capacity, which the Baruch Report said must be maintained. 

Rubber—Complete the synthetic rubber plant-construction on schedule, re- 
gardless of seeming obstacles. Steel and other critical materials can and must be 


provided. It’s a Kaiser-type job 


. . and it is possible! The planned production 


of 1,100,000 tons annually must materialize! 


Operating Efficiency — Raise highway speed limits for motor transport 
vehicles from 35 to 45 miles per hour. The additional rubber consumption that 
this would entail would be negligible. In fact, some authorities state that the 
higher speed would involve no additional tire wear. 

*Man-Power—Recognize truck drivers as the essential workers which they 
are. Freeze their jobs, on a nation-wide basis. Grant them, as essential workers, 
all possible selective service deferment consistent with actual military needs. 


(*Thirty-six hours after the Free Press article appeared, it was announced that the jobs of all 
transport workers, including truck drivers and mechanics, were to be frozen in the Detroit and 
certain other areas. Many sections of the country were not covered by this ruling.) 
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Army Unable 
to Move Vital 
War Goods 


Official Says Drivers 
Are Being Lost in 

Droves; Idle Vehicles 
Hard Blow to Detroit 


BY FRANK B. WOODFORD 


Free Press Staff Writer 

The Nation’s war-production 
effort, largely established in the 
Detroit area, is in danger of 
collapse because of a serious tie- 
up in the movement of materials 
by truck, it was revealed Tues- 
day by Maj. John H. Meloan, 
liaison officer for the Services 
of Supply, in the labor supply 
division. 


“The seriousness of the situation 
just can’t be overestimated,” Maj. 
Meloan said. 

He said that the situation was 
the direct result of a shortage of 
experienced truck drivers, more 
than 5,500 of whom have left their 
jobs in recent months to enter the 
armed forces or to take jobs in war 
plants. 


MECHANICS GO, TOO 

The situation also has been made 
acute, he said, because hundreds of 
mechanics, who helped to keep the 
trucks in repair also have left to 
take higher-paying war jobs. 


“Unless the situation is quickly 
corrected, I’m afraid the mili- 


Maj. Meloan said. “I am doing 
everything I can to prevent that 
situation.” 


The difficulty, he pointed out 
was in the movement of intercity 
truck freight-rather than in strictly 
local trucking. 

“The volume of vital war mate 
rials which move into Detroit fat 
tories by truck is tremendous,” he 
said, “and from 85 to 90 per cent of 
the trucks now on the road catty 
war supplies.” 

TROUBLE PILES UP 

He exhibited a sheaf of paper 
showing shipments tied up on load- 
ing docks in other production cen 
ters, unable to move into Detroit, 
where they are badly needed. 
Among these supplies were such 
materials as bomb sights, live am- 
munition, armor plate, tank tur 
rets and gun barrels. 

Maj. Meloan ssid that he had 
taken the matter up with the War 
Manpower Commission and Selec 

tive Service in an effort to keep 
drivers on their trucks. 
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NEW TACTICS FOR WAR ON AXIS: 
BLASTING OF FOE FROM THE AIR 


Early Invasion of Europe Sidetracked for Attacks on Vital Centers 


Heart of Nazi industry 
now open to mass bombing. 
Importance of blockade 


The strategy by which our side expects 
to defeat Germany and Italy now is de- 
termined. This strategy rests heavily upon 
the use of two weapons. 

One of these weapons is air power, fully 
used. The second of the weapons is block- 
ade. That weapon proved effective in the 
last war, but thus far has proved less 
effective in this war. Now air power is to 
be used to strengthen the blockade. 

The decision is made to break the back 
of German and Italian industrial and mili- 
tary strength by air attack before seeking 
a knockout blow by direct land invasion. 
The scale of air attack will be far greater 
than ever before planned or executed by 
any nation. It is due to get under way on 
an all-out basis some time in 1948. 

Air power, as a result of decisions now 
made, will have a chance to prove itself. 
These decisions are rather recent and are 
apparent from published announcements. 

At one time in 1942, major plans cen- 
tered upon the strategy of early direct land 
invasion of Europe. Emphasis was upon 
production of tanks and of boats to carry 
tanks. Then three things happened. First, 
the Dieppe raid proved very costly and 
showed how strong were German defenses 
in West Europe. Next, Russia held Hitler 
at Stalingrad, thereby relieving some of the 
pressure for an immediate land offensive 
to prevent disaster. Finally, the opportuni- 
ty opened to carry through plans which 
had been in the making for invasion of 
North Africa. Success of those plans sealed 
the decision to go all-out for air power, 
and assured the opportunity to ring all of 
Nazi-held Europe with air bases. 

Meanwhile,’ the decisions are reached 
that make possible concentration of the 
country’s productive resources in turning 
out planes and ships. 

Also: President Roosevelt’s original goal 
of airplanes is being reduced to shift the 
emphasis from total numbers to a much 
larger proportion of the types needed for 
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the all-out air offensive. The monthly 
schedule for heavy bombers was boosted 
from 250 to 500 in April, 1941, after 
officials saw what Germany’s bombers had 
done to England. Then, after Pearl Harbor, 
it was doubled again to become 1,000, and 
still is going up. If the U.S. in 1943 pro- 
duces 100,000 airplanes instead of the 125,- 
000 originally planned, but with a much 
larger proportion of the lesser total to be in 
the form of bombers, the meaning in terms 
of added offensive power will be very great. 
Likewise: Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
commanding the U.S. Army Air Forces, 
reveals that the United States soon will be 
producing a bomber that will dwarf our 
present bombers. The new super-bombers 
will carry guns of size and range to make 
the present four-engine bomber’s .50-cali- 
ber guns look like peashooters. 
Furthermore: General Arnold asserts the 
intent is to subject Germany to bombing 
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AIRMEN DOOLITTLE, ARNOLD 
«lighted the Dark Continent 





day and night, with no letup. That is the 
pattern of all-out use of air power long 
urged by American air strategists. It is a 
public announcement of the new strategy 
that is to govern the war’s conduct hence- 
forth. 

Now turn to the map for a closer look 
at the situation: 

The heart of Europe that is held by the 
Nazis is to become a four-way target. The 
bases are to be: 

England, within two hours’ flight by 
bomber of the greatest industrial centers 
in Germany. 

North Africa, and especially Tunisia 
when that is won, just as close to the key 
industrial cities of North Italy. 

Libya and Egypt, closer to all Balkan 
cities and to Rumania’s oil fields, but still 
only four hours distant from the main 
Nazi industrial area. 

Russia, also four hours away, but the 
best base for bombing the centers of 
Eastern Germany, Poland and Rumania. 

The important place of Africa in this 
whole plan will become apparent as more 
bases are built and put into operation. 
Hundreds of miles of suitable coast and 
level country provide chances for disper- 
sal and concealment of planes. The hump 
of Bengazi juts toward Crete and the 
Balkans. From Tunisia, it is only 90 miles 
to Sicily, 325 miles to Naples and around 
600 miles to the industrial region of North 
Italy. 

The basic strategy of air power is to 
strike first, and with the greatest possible 
force, at the industrial foundations of the 
enemy’s ability to make war. 

So the new pattern for bombing brings 
everything that is vital to Hitler’s war 
effort within heavy bombing range. This 
means all the nerve centers of the German 
transportation system—the railroad shops, 
the locomotive plants, the terminals, the 
bridges, the tunnels, the trains themselves. 
Already that transport system is groaning 
under strain. 

The air war pattern also means attack- 
ing every part of Hitler’s critical fuel oil 
supply—his synthetic oil plants, his re- 
fineries, his oil stores. It means bombing 
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BOMBS AWAY! A Flying Fortress drops all 
its eggs into one basket, a Nazi-occupied 
steel and locomotive works 


all plants for making weapons—airplane 
factories, tank works, shipyards, arsenals, 
submarine yards. It means blasting mines, 
smelters, steel mills, power plants, supply 
depots. These are the targets of air power 
in its coming chance to prove itself. 

In this phase air power is to be used 
in the present strategy as a striking arm 
in its own right. The functions of land 
power and sea power are to secure the 
bases and keep the vital supply lines oper- 
ating. Sea power, aided by air power, has 
the vital task of blockade of the enemy 
from supplies. 

Now let us have a look at the air- 
planes that the U.S. Army right now is 
prepared to send into the bombing op- 
erations: 

The heavy bomber in action. Recent 
months are full of instances of the war 
power of the heavy bomber. Its crowning 
achievements are ability to deliver its 
bomb load, fight off attacking planes, and 
get back without fighter escort. 
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In one instance, American bombers 
on a mission to Lille shot down an esti- 
mated 63 planes and damaged 44 more, 
with a loss of only four bombers. Again, 
29 Flying Fortresses and Liberators, 
bombing the submarine base at Lorient, 
lost three ships, with three damaged, 
while shooting down no less than 15. 
Thirty-two big American bombers had 
been lost over Germany up to Novem- 
ber 30. Against those losses, the bomb- 
ers shot down 293 enemy planes, prob- 
ably destroyed 150, and damaged 192. 
That record, says General Arnold, is 
unequaled anywhere. 

More and bigger bombers. This 
record is the basis of the decision to 
build a new super-bomber which will 
make even the Fortresses and Liber- 
ators look small. And the present ships 
weigh about 30 tons, can carry from 
two to six tons of bombs, and have at 
least ten .50-caliber machine guns, 
several of them in power turrets so they 
can shoot down planes attacking from 
any angle. 

It thus can be seen that, if the new 
super-bombers are twice as big, they 
“will be veritable flying battleships. 
Their fire power will be terrific. Their 
bomb loads will far outweigh the bomb 
loads of the big British bombers that 
have been doing area bombing. They 
can team with those bombers in all 
sorts of combinations. 

And the demonstrated ability of the 
heavy bomber to destroy attacking 
planes is vital for a special reason: 

Coming fight for mastery of the air. 
The Americans and their allies are out 
to break the back of German air power. 
This means that great struggles are 
coming over Europe for mastery of the 
air. The battles for air supremacy al- 
ready are under way over Germany, 
over Tunisia, over Sicily, over Russia. The 
power of American bombers to go on with 
their bombing, while at the same time 
helping to sweep Germany’s air force out 
of the skies, is one key to Allied prospects 
of success. 

In the struggle, the big bombers will 
be backed up by America’s new long- 
range, high-speed fighter, the P-38, by the 
versatile A-20 light bomber, by the fast, 
new P-47 fighter, and the other stars 
among American planes. It will be a fight, 
not against just a segment of Germany’s 
air power, but against the whole inte- 
grated power of the German force. 

The signs are unmistakable that Ger- 
many’s air power already is on the down- 
grade. She has probably 2,000 fewer 
planes now than she had when the war 
started. Moreover, German planes are 
being destroyed by the Americans and the 


British faster than Germany has power 
build them, and Russia is taking imp. 
tant toll besides. So the handwriting is 
the wall for the German air force. And, x 
Germany’s fighter planes are knocked out, 
the Allies’ bombers, ranging free, will be. 
come more destructive. 

Can air power alone win? The questicy 
arises whether the new pool of air power 
can win the war. Months ago, British Air 
Marshal Arthur T. Harris said: “Tf | 
could send 20,000 bombers to Germany 
tonight, Germany would not be in the 
war tomorrow.” He also said that bomb. 
ings by 1,000 planes night after night 
would knock Germany out of the wa 
within a few months. 

Still, evidence is lacking that an ai 
war alone can win the decision against 
Germany. The real job of air power is to 
pave the way for the land invasion that is 
to follow. That job is to knock out the 
German air force and then to paralyze al 
possible war activity in Germany. Clos 
study of the effects of Germany’s bomb- 
ings on England is the basis of official 
judgment of the results to be anticipated 
from the coming air war: 

Effects on the Nazi pilot force. Losses 
of German pilots, rather than losses of air- 
planes, may be most serious. So far, the 
quality of German crews is not falling at 
any such rate as has been observed among 
the Japanese. But Germany is having in- 
creasingly severe losses. 

Meanwhile, America is building a foree 
of great airmen. The pick of America’s 
young men get the world’s best and long. 
est flight training. General Arnold ad- 
dressed literally ten acres of cadets gradv- 
ating from four Texas fields. The Army 
is graduating men from preflight training 
at a rate of 40,000 a year. The Navy pro 
gram calls for training 30,000 pilots ap- 
nually. So America is seeking the aerid 
man power to achieve victory again 
Germany’s waning strength. 

Effect on German morale. The effects 
of the coming air war on the war spirit i 
Germany are expected by officials to k 
measured by the degree of achievement 
of the main purpose—to knock out the 
foundations of German war power. 

The war has been increasingly unpopt- 
lar in Germany since British bombing 
flattened industrial areas in Cologne, Rot 
tok, Lubeck, Essen and Dusseldorf. 

So air power, aimed at German industry, 
at German airplane and pilot strength, 
and at the German will to fight, is to bk 
used as an independent strategic weapon. 
But it also is to be an important partne 
of the other branches in the big fight to 
destroy German military power. Thus: _ 

Effect on the blockade. Air power B 
1943 is going to be a more important ally 
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of sea power than ever before. Air power 
is going to help screw down tighter the 
lid of the blockade of Germany. At the 
same time, air power is going to help the 
bridge of ships carry a rising flood of all 
the vital materials of air war to overseas 
bases. The fight of sea power against sub- 
marines is to get a big boost from im- 
portant new air weapons. The blockade 
by sea will be backed by a blockade by 


air. And this aerial blockade will be aimed 
especially to stop blockade running by 
Hitler’s fleet of cargo airplanes. 

Effect on land invasion. Finally, after 
it has softened up Germany for the attack, 
air power is to be a partner in the com- 
ing land invasion. It will be the eyes of 
the Army. It will be a carrier of para- 
troops, of air-borne infantry, of supplies. 
It will be the Army’s shock troops and 
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Nazi Europe... 


long-range artillery. Air power will re- 
verse the situation that existed when only 
Germany had planes to strafe and bomb. 
And this role of air power as partner of 
land power is vital, as every major vic- 
tory in this war has proved. 

So the world is soon to see a demonstra- 
tion of what the full use of air power 
means, and what it can do to help win the 
war against Germany and Italy. 
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America’s Six ‘Czars’ 


And the Powers They Wield 


Effect of their Decisions on Everyday Life 


Overlapping authority, 
surveillance by Congress 
keep check on actions 


Six ezars are making the rules that war- 
time Americans work and live by. A sev- 
enth man calls signals for the czars. The 
decisions of these men reach directly into 
the American home with an intimacy that 
grows daily. They fix the individual’s diet, 
clothing, temperature and rent, his wages, 
prices, travel and work. 

Already the reaction from these at- 
tempts to regiment Americans has plucked 
one of the czars from his throne. Others 
have to appear frequently before congres- 
sional committees. For, though their pow- 
ers are great, they are not immune to 
congressional punishment. Leon Hender- 
son, who spoke his own mind and tried 
to run the Office of Price Administration 
without regard to the demands of Con- 
gress, found himself stymied when the 
time came to ask Congress for the money 
with which to run his agency. He resigned. 
Senator Prentiss Brown (Dem.) , of Michi- 
gan, who knows Congress from having 
worked in it, is his probable successor. 

No clear boundary line sets the domain 





DONALD NELSON 
Industry 


of any czar apart from that of the others. 
Whoever rules prices must see Agriculture 
Secretary Claude Wickard before touching 
certain farm products. Mr. Wickard, top 
food production man, can’t move his food 
without seeing Joseph B. Eastman. Mr. 
Eastman, ruler of transportation, must 
yield to Harold L. Ickes on oil. Mr. Ickes, 
supreme in oil, has to ask Donald Nelson 
for steel for a pipe line. And Mr. Nelson, 
the ruler of industry, with a group of sub- 
czars of his own, must depend on Paul V. 
MeNutt for his man power. Mr. McNutt, 
the director of man power, can’t move 
a notch in any direction without consult- 
ing a management-labor policy committee. 

James F. Byrnes and his Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization come into contact in 
one way or another with all of these other 
rulers of small areas of the national econ- 
omy. Mr. Byrnes is in a fair way toward 
becoming a czar of czars. His original order 
directed him to develop a national policy 
to control prices (reaching into Mr. Hen- 
derson’s old domain), rationing (which 
would touch Mr. Wickard’s food and Mr. 
Ickes’s oil) , and wages, salaries and profits 
(which would reach the industries of Mr. 
Nelson and the railroads of Mr. Eastman). 
One purpose for his doing these things was 
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Man power 





of the Average Citizey 


to minimize the unnecessary migration ¢ 
labor from one business, industry or p. 
gion to another. This was a kind of broad 
side at Mr. McNutt’s area of man powg 
Beyond this, Mr. Byrnes, an old » 
trusted friend of the President’s, was givg 
specific power to issue directives to fede 
departments and agencies in order to ma 
his national economic policy  effectiy 
Since the original order, this has be 
implemented by word of mouth andj 
writing. Mr. Byrnes has ironed out di 
putes between Mr. Henderson and the Ws 
Labor Board and is instructed specificaly 
to settle disagreements that arise betwe 
Mr. Wickard and other agencies. 
When Mr. Byrnes left the Suprew 
Court bench to become Economic Stabil 
zation Director, he moved into an office; 
the newly completed east wing of t) 
White House. He works there with a sm 


staff, has ready access to Mr. Roosevel 


and has been catching more and more: 
the details of the domestic operations ( 
the war. Decisions made 


with Mr. Byrnes and not with Mr. Ro 

velt that Mr. McNutt 

details of the man-power order. 
Orders from the Byrnes office usual 
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overlap the domains of other war agencies. 
Yet they have no less direct bearing upon 
the lives of citizens. Director Byrnes put a 
ceiling upon wages and salaries, freezing 
the income of millions of persons. His 
order on farm wages lifted this ceiling and 
threw it away so far as farm’ workers are 
concerned, specified that no farm worker 
should get less than the highest he was 
paid during the 1942 crop season. It did 
not say where the farmer would get enough 
money to pay wages that are in line with 
those of war industries. Taken together, the 
two orders affected workers in Mr. Nelson’s 
industries, the man-power area of Mr. 
McNutt, the food domain of Mr. Wickard 
and the price field of Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henderson, bluff, and with a bel- 
ligerency, which, by his own admission, 
wins enemies and irritates people, had been 
under congressional fire for months. He 
would not yield patronage. And he dealt 
in peremptory fashion with national short- 
ages. His agency was at the hottest spot of 
any. It dealt with every home, with every 
retail store. And Mr. Henderson’s agency 
caught more than its share of the New 
Deal visionaries and red-tape artists. 

An average day brought 20 or more 
orders from OPA, dealing with such varied 
subjects as the prices of beef, hops, hosiery, 
milk and cream, oil cakes, stirrup pumps 
and salmon, specifying how much gasoline 
and coffee persons might have and when, 
and closing stores and filling stations that 
had violated rationing rules. Red tape 
tangled and protests piled up. Mr. Hender- 
son had plenty of authority to regulate and 
ration America, but Congress laid plans 
for cutting off his money. His successor 
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will find the problems no less complicated, 
the road ahead no less thorny. 

Mr. Wickard once told a congressional 
committee he did not understand Mr. 
Henderson’s price decisions; why, for in- 
stance, there was a ceiling price on steamed 
lard and none on refined lard. That was 
before Mr. Wickard, a medal-winning 
farmer himself, was given responsibility 
for the food program. 

Mr. Wickard now has the job of finding 
food for the Army, Navy, civilians and for 
foreign requirements which rise with each 
new bit of territory recaptured. He may 
assign food priorities, tell OPA what ra- 
tioning is needed and tell any farmer what 
he shall grow. But Mr. Wickard needs the 
co-operation of many agencies, Mr. Nelson 
for farm machinery, Mr. McNutt for man 
power, Mr. Eastman for transportation. 

Mr. Eastman, a bachelor whom the late 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis said “has more 
interest in public service and less in his 
own career than any other man I have 
ever known,” has over-all direction of do- 
mestic traffic. This applies to railroads, 
busses, trucks, inland waterways, pipe 
lines, air transport and coastwise and inter- 
coastal shipping. 

When the barriers are put up against 
civilian travel, Mr. Eastman will do it. 
He prescribes how taxicabs and rental auto- 
mobiles shall be used, wipes out railroad 
traffic small towns, establishes 
shuttle lines, substitutes busses for train 
service. He works closely with the Army 
and Navy, but yields to Mr. Ickes on oil. 

Mr. Ickes has the job of finding oil for 
planes abroad, for driving busses and pri- 
vate automobiles at home, and for keeping 


between 


WILLIAM JEFFERS 
Rubber 


America partially warm on at least one 
side this winter. He was warning of short- 
ages to come long before either rationing 
or winter put in an appearance, got criti- 
cized for it. 

The sharp-spoken Secretary of Interior 
was used to criticism. He clocked the speed 
of automobiles through Washington parks, 
asked for a pipe line, couldn’t get the steel 
from the War Production Board. Nowa- 
days, he works closely with the oil com- 
panies, looks for spots where oil might be 
saved, reroutes tank cars to get fuel oil to 
cold cities. 

Mr. Nelson‘s authority touches not only 
Mr. Ickes, but most of the other czars. 
He and the group of sub-czars to whom he 
has yielded authority—William Jeffers on 
rubber, Ferdinand Eberstadt, program vice 
chairman, C. E. Wilson, production vice 
chairman—have first call on all the ma- 
terials and plants they can lay hands on, 
metals, rubber, oils. 

They put the needs of the armed serv- 
ices first. Afterward, they will think about 
the civilian. But they must look to Mr. 
McNutt for the men to run their plants. 

Mr. McNutt has little legal power to back 
his search for workers. If a man of draft 
age with a special skill refuses to work in 
a war plant, Mr. McNutt can have him 
drafted for the armed forces. He has other 
powers of coercion, most of which he hesi- 
tates to use. But he has failed so far to get 
a law giving him clear authority to draft 
men to work. Labor opposes such a law. 

None of the czars is immune to a con- 
gressional slowdown. Congress may de- 
cline to supply either legislation or funds, 
it can legislate a czar out of existence. 


—Harris & Ewing photos 
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A FARMER AND HIS TROUBLES 


How Labor Shortage, Government Restrictions Are Cutting Output 


Inadequate gasoline, 
lack of machinery parts 
among chief complaints 


BY AN INDIANA FARMER 


As a practical farmer, I write in the 
hope that I may throw some light on the 
reasons for the impending food shortage, 
just as I see them developing on our 350- 
acre Central Indiana farm. 

Our normal labor force was two hired 
men, my two sons and myself. My un- 
married son, aged 23, was taken by the 
draft over a year ago. Our hired men long 
ago left for factory work, though we nor- 
mally paid them each $70 a month and 
furnished a good house, electricity, fuel, 
meat, milk, and garden stuff for them- 
selves and families. Our present force is 
my married son, aged 25, and myself, 
aged 59, and such help as our wives and 
my daughters can give. We cannot hire 
help of the kind we need, in competition 
with the 8-hour day and over a dollar an 
hour and overtime in the factories. 

Normally, we fed around 300 head of 
cattle a year, or about 350,000 pounds of 
corn-fed beef. To feed this many cattle, 
with grinding, shelling, and unavoidable 
rehandling of roughage, bedding, etc., it is 
necessary to handle about fourteen tons of 
material every day, rain or shine. In addi- 
tion comes manure hauling, which on this 
farm ran around nine hundred loads a 
year, all of which had to be forked. 

Then came ceiling prices which removed 
all chance for a reasonable profit. Obvious- 
ly, two men could not do all this work as 
only a part of the necessary work of the 
farm, and since, under the ceiling, there 
was no profit in it anyway, our feed lots are 
empty, and beef will soon be rationed. 

We have always raised a good many 
hogs to follow the cattle, but, since we 
could not feed cattle, we planned to in- 
crease our hog production to around a 
thousand head a year. In spite of ceiling 
prices on pork, the farmer has all the 
best end of the hog business. However, we 
ran into difficulties. We could not get 
sufficient metal water tanks, self-feeders, 
or posts and fencing for temporary lots, 
and hogs cannot be kept in the same lot 
two years in succession without inviting 
disease. The manufacturers are restricted 
by the Government to save material for 
allegedly more necessary use and we can- 





A shortage of many kinds of 
foods is threatened in the U.S. 

Farmers are being told that 
they must step up sharply their 
production of milk and beef and 
pork and dairy products, among 
other things. Yet from the coun- 
try comes the report that, in- 
stead of increased production, 
there may come an actual de- 
cline in production. 

This raises the question of 
what now is happening on 
farms. An Indiana farmer, who 
prefers to remain anonymous, 
wrote an unsolicited letter to 
The United States News telling 
of his experiences. Because this 
letter may go far to explain what 
is happening on many farms, 
we publish it here in full text. 











not produce hogs in volume without them. 

We have even had difficulty in getting 
material for hog houses, to say nothing of 
nails to put them together. We are make- 
shifting with wooden feeders, which require 
frequent inspection to avoid clogging, and 
our production under these conditions will 


hardly reach 500 head this year. Even that 
makes a lot of work for two men, though 
we are both trained down as hard as nails 

Also, we find plenty else to do. This 
year we produced and delivered 260 tons 
of tomatoes. To get this crop in, two of 
my daughters rode the tomato planter and 
a third drove the tractor. My wife and | 
separated some 80,000 plants and I kept 
water and plants up to the planter with 
the truck. 

We hired a crew of ten pickers out of 
Arkansas and furnished them housing and 
about everything they needed. They 
agreed to pick the crop for 7 cents a han- 
per. Later we raised to 8 cents, then to 9 
cents and then they all struck and walked 
out because we would not pay 10 cents. 
A good picker will average close to 150 
hampers a day, so what they wanted was 
about $15 a day for their individual work. 

We had to haul these tomatoes about a 
mile to the tomato station. My wife drove 
the truck in the field, my son stacked the 
hampers on the truck and I handed them 
up from the ground. That was over a half 
million pounds of tomatoes, or about 14; 
850 hampers of 35 pounds each, and they 
all had to be handled again in unloading, 
so the two of us lifted over one million 
pounds in handling the crop. Incidentally, 
we received eight-tenths of a cent per 
pound gross for our tomatoes. At the same 
time they were selling in the Indianapolis 
supermarkets at 7 cents per pound. Nett 
year, if we have to abide by present 
restrictions on the use of our farm truck, 
we cannot raise any tomatoes at all. 

Last September 28, a freeze chopped of 
the tomato business and we started imme 
diately to combining soybeans, of which 
we had 70 acres. It requires a_ highly 
skilled man to handle and service a com- 
bine and tractor, to avoid cracking the 
beans or tearing up-the combine. It can- 
not be done by high school boys at odd 
times or by a pretty farmerette in slacks 
with a rake over her shoulder. My son did 
it all, unloading the combine into the 
truck standing in the field. As soon as the 
truck was loaded, he would stop and drive 
the truckload to an elevator I own some 
eight miles away. 

We hauled less than a thousand bushels 
this way, and then our own and all the 
other elevators were filled up and remained 
that way because we could not get permits 
from the Government to ship out cals. 
The result was that we had to fill the 
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downstairs of a big old house on the place, 
scooping the beans in through the win- 
dows. Some time this winter the two of us 
will have to scoop several thousand bush- 
els of beans back out through the same 
windows and onto the truck again, because 
the Government wanted a big crop of 
beans and took no thought as to how the 
crop was to be handled. All this extra labor 
is pure loss. 

During combining, my wife made three 
emergency trips to Indianapolis, or, in 
total, drove our car 150 miles, to get re- 
pair parts. If a belt breaks, the combine, 
tractor, and all sit there till you get a new 
belt. The nearby smaller towns no longer 
have a stock of parts except in a very 
limited way. These breakdowns cannot be 
anticipated, and it would do no good if 
they could be foreseen, for mostly you 
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have to take the broken part with you, 
under present federal regulations, in order 
to have it to show so you can get the re- 
placement, so you have to wait till some- 
thing actually goes bad and let your 
equipment set and the crop wait till you 
get the repair. 

During silo filling, I had to drive 400 
miles to Chicago and back to replace a 
broken casting that could not be welded. 
Since gasoline now is rationed for our cars, 
we may even have to wait till we build up 
a reserve of gasoline sufficient to go get a 
necessary repair. Meantime, nature, which 
the Government has not yet regulated, 
will not wait. 

_ As soon as combining of beans ended, we 
jumped right in on picking corn, of which 
we had sixty acres. It all ran heavy, from 
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100 to 110 bushels-per acre. We are fully 
mechanized and equipped except that we 
do need a corn elevator, but have not had 
time to try to unravel all the red tape the 
Government has wound around trying to 
get this piece of equipment since they 
rationed farm machinery. We used a two- 
row picker and my son and I scooped from 
900 to 1,000 bushels of corn a day till the 
crop was in. One job like that would kill 
any two men not trained down to it, and 
yet it is proposed that women, and the 
tag end of the WPA, and such, can fill the 
gap in farm labor. 

Earlier in the season, we put up 60 
acres of our own alfalfa, besides 30 acres 
for a neighbor whose help went to the 
factory and left him stranded. We have 
hay making down to a one-man job, but 
that one man has to use approximately 
$5,000 worth of equipment: a truck, three 
tractors, a side-sweep rake, a buck rake, 
a hay chopper and a blower. My son put 
up the 30 acres for our neighbor that way 
and turned out over a ton an hour, in- 
cluding hauling it a mile and blowing it 
into the mow of the barn. 

We just bought all his sows from an- 
other neighbor who is past 60 and has 
heart trouble and lost all three of his sons 
to the draft. His farm is out of business 
next year and is a good blackland farm of 
280 acres. In the hope of getting some 
needed things, I went to a sell-out sale of 
another 580-acre farm last week. They sold 
out a dairy herd and everything else. Most 
of the cattle went for beef. 

We may have to quit or greatly curtail 
our production next year, for now comes 
the Government, under the authority given 
to Joseph B. Eastman by the President, 
and requires us to have a “certificate of war 
necessity” to use our farm truck, which is 
at the center of almost every operation on 
the farm. I am a college graduate and 
reasonably intelligent, but it took me 
several hours of needed time to unravel the 
pamphlet of rules we received from De- 
troit to find out what applied to us, and 
what did not, and fill out the application. 

We just received the “certificate,” and 
what do you think? A bureaucrat sitting 
in an office in Detroit, who never saw our 
farm, decided that we could drive our 
truck exactly 717 miles per year or be 
liable to fine and imprisonment. It re- 
quires some twenty-five trips of fifty miles 
each just to market our hogs alone, if we 
used the truck for nothing else at all, so 
how can we deliver 260 tons of tomatoes 
next year as we did this year, or a crop of 
canning peas which we produced this year, 
to say nothing of soybeans, wheat, etc., 
besides distributing feed on the place and 
bringing in supplement feeds, fertilizer, 
etc.? By what process of logic or alchemy 
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the odd figure of 717 miles could be arrived 
at as our needed use is a mystery to me. 
This final regulation will cost hundreds 
of tons of food, which we could otherwise 
produce in the next two years, if we have 
to abide by it. This would be the price it 
would cost to have a few extra miles left 
in our truck tires two years from now when 
synthetic rubber should be available. But 
the worst of it is that the regulation as- 
sumes, in effect, that we have no personal 
patriotic interest in winning the war and 
that, unless restrained, we will spend our 
time joy riding in the truck. It is an insult 
to both our intelligence and our patriotism. 
Working as hard as we do, and worry- 
ing about the boy in service, this is just 
about the last straw of Government stu- 
pidity to break our back. On the one hand 
we are urged to produce and told that 
“food will win the war” and now we are 
told that we are criminals and liable to fine 
and imprisonment unless we let our crop 
rot in the field in case we run out of al- 
lotted truck-miles to deliver it to market. 
The whole trouble seems to keep boil- 
ing down to the fact that the rules and 
Government regulations are being made by 
persons, from the top down, who never 
produced anything themselves but politics 
and pussyfoot words. If anybody goes 
hungry, that is the reason of it all. 
Under the duplicating authority of Mr. 
Jeffers, we may get some relief on the use 
of our truck; that is, in case we do not 
have to go to jail for violating the orders 
of one federal authority while obeying the 
rules of the other. We will hope for the 
best and hope that our city friends will 
not get too hungry in the meantime. 
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Pattern for Colleges 
Under Military Control 


Revised Courses to Train Men From the Services 
For Duty as Army Technicians and Naval Officers 


Plans for early draft of 
students. Deferments for 
some professional groups 


Able-bodied college students now know 
where they stand in relation to the war. 
A joint statement from War Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson and Navy Secretary 
Frank Knox tells them that the armed 
services now have charge of their educa- 
tions, and outlines what they may expect. 

One fundamental difference marks the 
Army and Navy programs. The Army pro- 
poses to train men for special technical 
tasks, and, therefore, will give no general 
educational courses. The Navy wants 
commissioned officers and plans some gen- 
eral education. Together the services ex- 
pect to send around 250,000 young men 
into 200 or 300 selected institutions. This 
amounts to about a third of the normal 
male population on 1,800 college cam- 
puses. Training programs will begin in 
February, with preference given to smaller 
colleges, according to Secretary Knox. 

Here are the details: 

Army. In general, the Army will send to 
college only men under 22 years of age 
who have completed a period of basic mili- 
tary training. These men will be chosen by 
Army officers. The following groups will 
be affected: 

Liberal arts students: These students 
can expect to be called as soon as their 
draft boards get to them. Until draft calls 
are made, liberal arts students are urged 
to continue their college training. 

Engineering students: Local draft boards 
have been instructed to defer, until the end 
of the academic term, all graduate and 
undergraduate engineering students who 
have completed one year of study. The 
same deferment applies to chemistry, 
physics, and bacteriology students in their 
junior or senior years. 

Medical students: Deferments until the 
end of the semester are to be given medi- 
cal students, hospital internes, dental stu- 
dents, veterinary students and all pre- 
medical, predental, or preveterinary stu- 
dents who have completed one year. All 
these classifications will be subject to draft 
after the current term, unless they are 
members of the Army Enlisted Reserve. 
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Army Reserves. The Enlisted Reserve 
and Reserve Officers Training Corps are 
to be incorporated gradually into the 
Army’s specialized program. Meanwhile 
the following treatment will be given re- 
servists: 

Medical schools: Reservists in medical, 
dental and veterinary colleges will be 
called to active duty at the end of the 
next semester and then detailed to con- 
tinue their studies under War Department 
contracts with accredited schools. Pre- 





SECRETARY OF WAR STIMSON 
Only one alma mater . . . war 


medical students in the reserves also may 
finish the semester, after which the Army 
will determine whether they will get fur- 
ther training. 

Seniors: This group, taking advanced 
ROTC, will be ordered to active duty at 
the end of the semester, when they will 
be sent to branch schools for commissions. 

Juniors: Third-year students in the En- 
listed Reserve will be called to active duty 
after the next semester. After basic train- 
ing, some will be detailed for further train- 
ing in engineering studies. 

Underclassmen: Freshmen and sopho- 


mores in the Enlisted Reserve will | 
called into active duty like upper clas. 
men. They can apply for specialized traip. 
ing after basic military training. 

High school students who have reached, 
or soon will reach, 18 will be allowed ty 
finish the semester before they are drafted, 
They can go to college and remain until 
called for service. 

Under the Army program, students g. 
lected for specialized training will be sent 
to designated schools, will live under Army 
discipline, will receive Army pay and yi 
have their courses of study prescribed, 
Specialized training periods will be for 
various lengths of time, but seldom wil 
be longer than two years. 

Fundamental theory of the Army pro 
gram is that no young man may escape 
the draft because of financial standing 
or other circumstances. The Army itself 
will select men deemed suitable for higher 
education and will finance their studies. 

Navy program. The Navy will accept 
either enlisted or inducted high schoo 
graduates and college students between the 
ages of 17 and 19 for special officer train- 
ing. These officer candidates for the Navy, 
Coast Guard or Marine Corps must be 
U.S. citizens. Selections will be made 
a geographical basis, with quotas for the 
various bases. 

Enlisted sailors: Men already in the 
Navy, Marines or Coast Guard, between 
the ages of 17 and 22, may be recom- 
mended for officer training in colleges by 
their commanding officers. 

Course of study: Navy trainees will be 
inducted as apprentice seamen or Marin 
Corps privates and assigned to selected 
colleges. As far as possible, the Navy wil 
send men to the colleges of their choice 

Except for medical and dental students, 
engineering students and chaplains, office 
training courses will be from eight to 4 
months. During the first eight months al 
students will take regular college cours 
in mathematics, science, English, history, 
engineering drawing and physical training 

Navy reserves: For the time being, Navy 
reserve training courses will continue 
Courses, however, will be shortened. Ap 
proved medical or premedical Navy st 
dents will continue studies as apprentice 
seamen. 

The Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, unlike the Army ROTC, is to kk 
continued, with the students selected, after 
the first two semesters, from men assigned 
to the Navy college training program. 

Thus, college study under the Navy # 
designed to lead to an officer’s commissi0?, 
whereas Army college courses are designed 
simply to provide soldier technicians, who 
later may become officers, noncommis 
sioned officers, or remain as privates. 
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SPAIN: THE NEXT WARFRONT? 


Only one real worry remains for those 
who are directing military operations for 
our side in North Africa. This worry con- 
cerns what may happen in Spain. 

There is confidence that, with time, U.S. 
and British forces will defeat the Germans 
in Tunisia and those racing for Tripoli. 
The one threat to this strong Allied posi- 
tion could come from a Nazi drive aimed 
at the line of supply through the Straits of 
Gibraltar and overland from Casablanca. 

Hitler either will move this way or for- 
feit any chance to retain a strong position 
in the Mediterranean. 

As the map above shows, Spain can hold 
the key to the Mediterranean. This is true 
because the Spaniards control positions on 
both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar 
They control the European side, except 
for the Rock of Gibraltar itself. They con- 
trol on the African side by their occu- 
paney of Tangier, which had been an in- 
ternational zone, and Spanish Morocco. 

l'wo possibilities for trouble in this area 
are recognized. 
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One is the chance that General Fran- 
cisco Franco, Spain’s dictator, might show 
a hostile attitude. General Franco recently 
reiterated his friendship for Hitler and 
Mussolini. Some people have concluded 
from this attitude that Spain might invite 
the Germans into their country, or at least 
not resist their coming very strongly. This 
Government, however, is confident that 
no such eventuality will occur, for rea- 
sons to be outlined later. 

The second possibility is that of an 
actual German invasion through Spain, 
aimed at Gibraltar and at control of the 
entrance to the Mediterranean. Some in- 
formed officials are strongly of the opinion 
that Germany will have to strike this way 
or disclose a weakness that will be a handi- 
cap all through Europe. 

There is no overlooking of the danger 
that Hitler may make a desperate stroke. 
Yet the weight of opinion is that he will 
not. The reasons why are the ones that 
follow. 

First, General Franco has said that he 










will fight against any invader. He also has 
said that, if one side in this war placed a 
foot on Spanish territory, he would open 
Spain to the other side. In the event of 
an attempted German invasion, Gibraltar 
would become a steppingstone to a second 
front for American and British troops in 
Europe. 

Next, it is doubted that the Germans 
will risk moving into Spain without General 
Franco’s help. Otherwise they would face 
a Spanish Army which could delay them 
for the time it would take to bring Allied 
forces into action. Without Spanish help, 
German supply lines in enemy territory 
would be extended still farther. At the 
same time, another enemy population 
would have to be policed. 

Finally, it is a real question whether 
Hitler could take Gibraltar even if he did 
penetrate Spain. That fortress is immense- 
ly strong right now. The Germans, in try- 
ing to take it, might find that they had 
bitten off more than they could chew. 

This means that any German move 
into Spain probably would rest upon 
Spanish approval. General Franco is not 
expected right now to be in a mood to 
give approval. The reason is that Spain, 
economically and politically, is in a rather 
desperate situation. Germany cannot sup- 
ply Spaniards with the food and fibers 
and machinery that they need. The United 
States and Great Britain can do so. 

By maintaining actual neutrality, wheth- 
er or not he maintains verbal neutrality, 
General Franco can be assured of some 
food supplies and some other supplies. He 
also is assured that this country and 
Britain will buy his surpluses, providing 
Spaniards with dollars which means far 
more for their future than do any German 
marks or French francs. American dollars 
are playing a very important role in Spain 
at this time. 

This all means that American worries 
about the situation at the western end of 
the Mediterranean may not be as deep as 
the worries of the Germans about that 
same situation. Hitler must seize the 
initiative at some key point or else accept 
the alternative of being bottled up in 
Europe for a losing fight. Spain may be 
his last chance to put on a grand offensive. 
That is why today attention is centering 
on Spain. 

Some officials here are critical of the 
tendency to do business with fascists in 
Spain or in North Africa on the ground 
that this can jeopardize one moral basis 
for the war. The prevailing policy, how- 
ever, is to accept friends or neutrals 
wherever they can be found in wartime, 
with the proviso that this wartime rela- 
tionship may not be binding under cir- 
cumstances that will follow the war. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* CHRISTMAS TOGETHER 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Once a year the world pays homage to the birthday 
of Christ. 

Once a year mankind turns its thoughts to the single 
holiday celebrated almost everywhere. 

This year, many will say, Christmas is meaningless. 
They must be thinking only of the widespread sadness 
of the hour instead of the customary atmosphere of 
happiness at this season. 

But Christmas really has more meaning this year 
than in any year of our lifetime. 

For Christmas is the reminder of a great challenge 
which, if we could but see it, furnishes through its 
symbolism the single instrumentality through which 
the world can again find happiness. 

Amidst the hates of war and the passions of conflict, 
we may forget momentarily that Christianity has had 
centuries of time in which to plant the seeds of its 
philosophy. Those seeds have borne fruit in every land 
under the sun. They are coming to the surface every- 
where even now despite the ravages of war. 

For Christianity is the only bond that today ties 
together the human race. 

We do not speak the same languages across the 
boundaries that separate nation from nation or the 
oppressed from the free. We do not come from the 
same ethnological groups. We do not profess the same 
creeds, but the single common denominator of us all 
is a readiness to accept the guidance of a Supreme 
Being. 

Christ was the original internationalist. He taught 
the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. Throughout 
centuries before, the people led by Moses had already 
answered in the affirmative the age-old question, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” 


THE ONLY BOND 
FOR ALL PEOPLES 
LIES IN RELIGION 


Today we may have little in 
common with the aspirations of 
the misled Germans or Japanese 
or Italians. We may see in their 
submission to systems of totalitarianism a rebuttal of 
all that is Christian, but we cannot see how much of 
this submission is voluntary or involuntary, how much 
is the discipline of a regimented, helpless people and 
how much is the passive acceptance of a philosophy 
which at heart everyone knows is pagan. 

It is our duty, on the outside of the prison, to peer 
through the bars with eyes that understand and to 
make others behind those bars understand, too. The 
















basis for an understanding is Christianity. We ca 
talk of peace terms, because evil men still rule t 
enemy countries. We cannot talk in explicit ty 
about territorial advantages or disadvantages, of 
nomic opportunities or financial rehabilitatio 
time is not yet. 

But we can talk of the human spirit. We can ap 
that last bond which unites enemy peoples witht 
the bond of Christ’s teaching and the philosophy, 
great religion which has endured the test of ne 
2,000 years. 


NATIONS MUST 
PRACTICE TRUE 
UNSELFISHNESS 


There are churches in Germ 
churches in Italy, and churd 
too, in Japan. In these churd 
this week Christians are gath 
ing to recommit themselves to Christian Princip 
and Christian ethics. Nobody needs doubt that f 
meaning of those Christian ideas is still clear to 
worshippers. They are as strong across enemy ii 
among true Christians as they are on our side. 
What then is lacking? What psychological fa 
can be invoked to unite Christians everywhere int 
common thought, in the common plan to unite MBSPIRI 
manity once more? PRO! 
Christianity teaches that it is more blessed togirg 
than to receive, that unselfishness is the greatest 
pression of the human spirit. But gift-giving is a5fices, 
bol at Christmas not merely of generosity to Wafhigh: 
provided friends but of human concern for the s@§Gerr 
of others who live contemporaneously in privailjand 
Unfortunately, Christianity has too long remailfjsade 
in the minds of some a doctrine—an abstraction. Hi 
number of persons in the world who profess Christ@jand 
ity far exceeds those who are willing to practice relat 
everyday life. Self-denial is not easy nor is sactggjhow 
always understood. But there can be no misun@of th 
standing of what Christianity has done for the lea@oppc 
ship of mankind when guided by its tenets of humghanc 
brotherhood. who 
Nationalism has played its terrible part in the @jwho 
fusing trends of our time. Internationalism has @jever 
scorned as a willingness to be the dupe of schemjness 
materialists across the seas. Neither concept is d@™of er 
because all too often the “isms” apply to difiegg™ W 
events and to different circumstances that sumuggeque 
those events. No doctrine of economic nationalissgg%on: 
maudlin internationalism can make or assure paggnatic 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


Gh eullys 


VOLTAIRE 
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PROVIDES MEANS 


The last bond that unites the whole world—the Christian 
spirit—could be invoked to bring understanding between 


peoples—The need for a new international concept. 


But nations can live as nations should live in their own 
climates and environments and deal with each other 
ion a basis of fairness, common honesty, and reciprocal 
good-will. 

The raw materials of the world, for example, have 
been locked up too long in empires whose rulers could 
see only a system of heavy tribute to be paid by other 
peoples for the use of those raw materials. 

Empires have kept in bondage backward peoples, 
on the theory that they never will grow up and be 
sufficiently mature to govern themselves. This is too 
frequently a rationalization in selfishness, a desire to 
maintain the status quo for material reasons. 

It hurts, of course, sometimes to live the doctrines 
of Christianity in practical terms every day. And 
when it begins to hurt, we may be sure that we are ex- 
amining carefully our own procedures to determine 
whether the unselfishness which Christ taught is really 
being applied or whether we are just hanging on tight- 


i@ly to what we have because we still have not learned 


that to share brings in the end the greater compen- 
sation. 

SPIRITUAL POWER Sometimes we are asked, why 
shouldn’t the other fellow make 
the first move? Why shouldn’t 
we first see others making sacri- 
fices, others taking the initiative in expressing the 
highest ideals of human freedom? Why shouldn’t the 
Germans, for instance, first overthrow their masters 
and manifest to us that they wish to join our cru- 
sade for Christian principles? 

Here again we misunderstand the power of example 
and the miracles that have been wrought in human 
relationships heretofore when men have really learned 
how to reconcile their differences. For it is the privilege 
of the strong to make concessions to the weak, it is the 
opportunity of the possessors of freedom to extend the 
hand of fellowship and genuine understanding to those 
who are enslaved. It is we on this side of the firing line 

ho possess the greatest moral force that humanity 
ver mobilized—a strength of conviction, a willing- 
€ss to make sacrifices for others, even for the peoples 
of enemy countries. 

When we see each other only as human beings 
equal before God—equal in the sense that the rela- 
onship of master to slave must be eliminated from 
national as well as international thinking—then do we 


TO END ALL WAR 


begin to perceive the procedures that lie idle before us, 
ready to reconstruct the world and put an end to the 
use of that devastating and brutal instrument called 
war. 

Christmas Together! 

What an opportunity for Christianity to gather into 
one great union the people who since childhood have 
learned the Christian ethic and who, irrespective of 
language or race or color, know that in the application 
of that ethic is to be found the spiritual power that 
can, if it assert itself, end all human conflict. 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS 
AS NUCLEUS FOR 
A UNITED WORLD 


Churchmen the world over say 
these things privately. They are 
saying them in every enemy 
country. They are whispering 
these thoughts as they kneel at Christmastide. They 
are beseeching Almighty God to teach them how to 
act, how to move, how to find the wave length that 
will tune them in with their Christian brethren across 
the seas. 

The number may be small—it matters not how 
small. The nucleus of a united world exists—we know 
it all too well. But do we seek to make that nucleus 
larger, to get in touch with the hearts of men and 
women who feel as we do? Shall we then transmit over 
our short-wave radio only the messages of battle, the 
boasts of yesterday’s achievement in the air, on land 
and on sea? Are there no other messages to send, is 
there no other thought we wish to communicate to 
others across the enemy lines? 

But mere words will not bring Christians together. 
We have heard rituals, and we have heard eloquent 
pleas for peace. These alone cannot suffice. There 
must be a demonstration of our willingness to serve 
others as we do our own people, to make sacrifices for 
other nations as we would make them for our fellow 
citizens. If we believe in the principles of Christianity, 
we must be willing to apply those principles even if it 
means giving up some of our worldly goods. We can 
make a beginning at any time that our statesmen find 
welling up all around them the voices of sincere Chris- 
tians who are ready to serve as Christ would have 
them serve today. 

And then, as the spirit of men arises everywhere in 
a revolt against man-made war, the spirit of a God- 
given peace will reign on earth. Then we shall know 
and understand Christmas Together. 












































































































































































Compromise on the Home Front 





Executive's Acceptance of Fact That Congress Will Be Less Friendly 


Proclamation to farmers 
urging increased output. 
Plans for quiet Christmas 


President Roosevelt is preparing for a 
war on three fronts in the new year. He 
must keep the fight going overseas, keep 
the production lines moving at home, and 
maintain a running argument with an un- 
docile Congress to obtain the regimenta- 
tion needed to throw the full weight of 
America into the battle. His own tough- 
est year of the war is yet to come. 

That year may well be 1943. The old 
and generally friendly 77th Congress went 
home last week. January brings a new one 
in which the Democrats have only a paper 
majority. Even in advance of that Con- 
gress, Mr. Roosevelt has had to let one of 
his staunchest adherents go. The resigna- 
tion of Leon Henderson and moderate in- 
creases in farm prices were part of the 
price the farm bloc demanded for with- 
holding a measure that would have 
wrecked the anti-inflation program. They 
would have the votes in the new Congress 
to pass such a measure. Mr. Henderson 
resigned. Already, Congress had been 
ready to cut off the funds for his Office 
of Price Administration. 

The departure of Mr. Henderson from 
the ranks of the Washington wartime 
rulers of the domestic scene marked the 
consummation of only the first of a series 
of compromises that will dot the course of 
the new Congress. Save for legislation 
which is so clearly needed to implement 
the war as to put an unpatriotic stigma 
upon its opponents, Mr. Roosevelt may 
expect few measures from the new Con- 
gress that are not the result of arduous 
negotiation and compromise. The farm 
bloc will be stronger than ever. 

The farm problem caught Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attention last week as he arranged 
to go in person to the Capitol on January 
7 to deliver his message to the new Con- 
gress. Food is being used as a weapon in 
this war. Whole nations are going hungry. 
America has promised to help feed those 
who are freed from the Hitler yoke. This 
means that mountains of food must be 
produced. Mr. Roosevelt issued a procla- 
mation designating January 12 as Farm 
Mobilization Day. 

On that day, he asked farmers to meet 
with Department of Agriculture represen- 
tatives, extension service agents, voca- 
tional teachers, State officials, farm or- 
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LEON HENDERSON 


ganizations and others concerned to dis- 
cuss ways by which the maximum pro- 
duction of vital foods may be had from 
every farm in the United States during 
the coming year. 

The White House Christmas plans are 
simpler this year than usual. There will 
be no gathering of the Roosevelt family 
as so often has happened in the past. All 
four sons are off with the armed forces, 
one in the Army, one in the Marines and 
two in the Navy. Daughter Anna Boet- 
tiger is on the Pacific Coast and, like 
other civilians, will leave her space on the 
trains for soldiers and sailors. The only 
immediate members of the family to be 
with Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt will be Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and her two 
children, Franklin D., 8rd, and Chris- 
topher. 

To them, the President will read Dick- 
ens’s “Christmas Carol” on Christmas 
Eve after he has broadcast a Christmas 
greeting to the nation from the national 
tree on the south lawn. But the Com- 
munity Tree will not be lighted this year 
in obedience to a request of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. On Christmas Day, the 
presidential family will attend religious 
services arranged by the W.shington Fed- 
eration of Churches. Gifts will be dis- 
tributed in the afternoon and he will carve 
the turkey at night. 

His list of visitors brought at least one 
man to discuss what may develop inte a 
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: It was time to re-tire 


thorny Christmas present. Senator Pren- 
tiss Brown talked over with Mr. Roose- 
velt the details ‘of the plan by which Mr. 
Henderson was to resign. The Michigan 
Senator, whose term ended with the 77th 
Congress, may get the job as Price Ad- 
ministrator. However he handles it, the 
job will not be a pleasant one. 

Admiral William H. Standley came to 
get final instructions before returning to 
his post as Ambassador to Russia. Sena- 
tor James M. Mead (Dem.), of New 
York, brought a request for more gas, 
higher prices and more labor for New York 
and New England farmers. 

Mr. Roosevelt's press conferences pro 
duced little news. He took issue with 
statements that the size of the American 
Army will have to be smaller than planned 
if it is to be properly equipped. Mr. Roose- 
velt said he found the statement of Pierre 
Cot, the former French Minister of Avie 
tion, that the French Army was too big 
an amazing explanation for the fall of 
France. He added that it was equally 
amazing to him that some persons iD 
Congress had applied that statement to 
this country. 

Mr. Roosevelt said all pleasure driving 
was cut off temporarily on the Eastem 
Seaboard because of the urgent need for 
gasoline in North Africa. The President 
said gasoline could be moved to North Af 
rica more quickly from the East than 
from the Texas oil fields. 
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: 
W.. is a time to try the heart. There 
is for us, and all free people, the con- 
fidence of victory. But changing 
fortunes of the hour, the swift and un- 
foreseen event, may bring a mood of 


disappointment and concern. 


At such a time, the bravest of us can 
turn to music for inspiration. Here, in 
the glorious sy mphonies, chorales and 
dances, interpreted by the Capehart 
Phonograph Radio, is a festival of de- 
light . +. new courage and new vision 


for the task at hand. 


Because the Farnsworth Television 
& Radio Corporation is today building 
war goods, the building of the Capehart 
has ceased. There are models still re- 
maining in some showrooms, however, 
which your Capehart dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate. And if you are think- 
ing of buying a piano, or an organ, or 
band instruments, consult him. Let him 
help, also, as you select recordings, both 


popular and classical, and sheet music. 


There is one excellent investment you 
can make now . . . War Bonds. Buy 
generously. You are helping win the 
war by doing so, and you are preparing 
for purchases tomorrow. Some day, you 
will want to buy a home, a car, an air- 
plane, a television set, a Capehart. Your 
matured War Bonds will stand you in 
good stead then. . . . The Capehart 
Division of the Farnsworth Television 


& Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


roved record 
that turns 

ds over. 
Equipped for FM 
reception. 











“Wedding Day at Troldhaugen,”’ by Edvard Grieg, interpreted for the Capehart Collection by 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt. In Grieg's lyric compositions are often found echoes of Scandinavian folk 

Reprints of previou itings in the Capehart Collection, suitable for framing, are 
now available from your Capehart dealer at a modest charge. Or write direct to Capehart. 
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GREAT NAMES IN ELECTRONICS — MUSICAL REPRODUCTION — TELEVISION 
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CLEVELAND JUMBO SPEEDS DRILLING, 
Saves VALUABLE MAN HOURS 


Many of America’s leading mines, busy supplying 


vital metals for the all-out production drive, rely 


on this Cleveland Jumbo Drill Rig to speed their ~ 


operations. Designed by Cleveland Rock Drill’s 
experienced engineers, this outstanding rig often 
cuts “set-up” and drilling time in half, while in- 
creasing rock breakage up to 25%. Furthermore, 
it makes the miner’s work infinitely easier, and 


eliminates many potential sources of accidents. 


The superior performance records established by 
the Cleveland Jumbo are typical of the outstand- 
ing quality of all Cleveland Rock Drill products. 
Cleveland Rock Drills for mining include: sinkers, 
drifters, stopers and drill rigs. For construction work: 


sinkers, paving breakers, tampers, wagon drills. 


A Cleveland engineer will be glad to demon- 
strate how Cleveland equipment will help anyone 


working in either of these fields. 


BUY U. S WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Public Criticism 
Of Oil Rationing: 
Press Comment 


Widespread criticism of the manner in 
which fuel oil rationing has been admin- 
istered is justified, in the opinion of most 
of the commenting press 
the trouble to the complex formula for 
establishing quotas and to lack of co- 
ordination among Government agencies. 
However. editors generally agree that 
rationing of fuel oil is necessary at this 
time. 

Many commentators defend owners of 
oi] burners who failed to convert to coal, 
declaring that, in numerous cases, people 
who would have been willing to change 
their heating plants and could afford the 
expense were unable to obtain the mate- 
rials and labor. 

“Fuel oil rationing is too complicated,” 
says the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.), 
which declares that “householders spent 
hours measuring their rooms and filling out 
long questionnaires” so complex that many 
errors were made and the calculations had 
to be done all over again. “Rationing is 
necessary,” continues the Post-Dispatch, 
“but it would be far simpler if higher 
mathematics were dropped and a straight 
percentage were adopted in _ figuring 
quotas.” 

The Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.) agrees 
that fuel oil rationing, which it says 
should be one of the simplest of the com- 
modity allotment programs, “enjoys the 
dubious distinction of being one of the 
most needlessly complex.” This, the Rec- 
ord warns, is important not only to the 
“chilled citizens,” but may have a wide- 
spread adverse effect on the attitude of 
the general public toward the entire pro- 
gram of rationing. 
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Werner in Chicago Sun 
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“OPA oil coupon red tape” is responsible 
for an “incredible” situation, as “danger- 
ous as it is confusing,” in the opinion of 
the Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.). The 
situation has been created by the “evi- 
dent lack of co-ordination between the Of- 


fice of the Petroleum Co-ordinator, the 
Office of Defense Transportation and 
the Office of Price Administration,” says 


the Star, which advocates improvements 
in distribution, simplification of the ra- 
tioning formula and closer co-ordination of 
the program. 

Quoting Leon Henderson as saying that 
he was “proud of the job” of fuel oil 
rationing, and that, without rationing. 30 
per cent of the homes heated by oil would 
not have enough this winter, the Joplin 
(Mo.) Globe (Ind.) adds: “With things 
as they are under rationing, 100 per cent 
of the homes using fuel oil will not have 
enough.” 

And the Grand Rapids (la.) Herald 
(Ind.) asserts that the Washington au- 
thorities are “toying with dynamite’ in 
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rationing fuel oil in sections where oil is 
plentiful. People in the Middle and Far 
West are “something more than impa- 
tient” with Government restrictions, says 
this newspaper. 

But the Chicago Sun (Ind.) urges that 
the problem be approached “with good 
sense and determination to work together 
in solving it,” inasmuch as “rationing is a 
necessity and not a bureaucratic whim,” 
adding: “Nobody can gain by trying to 
destroy oil rationing: but everybody has a 
stake in making it work.” 

Similarly, the Christian Science Monitor 
(Ind.) suggests that “Yankee ingenuity” 
be employed to solve the problem of keep- 
ing warm during what’ promises to be a 
“chilly winter.” Says the Monitor: “The 
basic thing is not whether mistakes were 
made in method or execution, but whether 
there will be oil.” 

Editors are inclined to defend owners of 
burners who failed to convert their 
furnaces to coal. “Many people who are 
willing and can afford to convert have 
been trying to get the materials and labor 
for weeks,” maintains the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette (Rep.) . “Many 
cannot afford to convert, and others can 
get no assurance that they can get coal if 
they do convert.” 

“Where conversion to coal is possible,” 
contends the Detroit News (Ind.), “it 
should be made,” but the News says fur- 
ther: “In many cases, conversion is im- 
possible without reconstruction running 
into high expense and it.volving labor and 
scarce materials which are well-nigh un- 
obtainable.” 

The Newark (N.J.) Evening News 
(Ind.) places on the Administration some 
of the responsibility for failure of citizens 
to convert their furnaces. That paper as- 
serts: “All of us can recall months of con- 
fusion and contradiction im public state- 
ments from officials, responsible and _ir- 
responsible; backing and filling, hesitations 
and threats.” 
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RISING VALUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 


New Talents and Problems With Increasing Numbers in War Plants 


Skill shown in filling many 
jobs formerly held by men. 
Absenteeism as a handicap 


As women move into the war factories 
by the hundreds of thousands, employers 
are learning these lessons: 

Women as a Ww hole are capable of 
doing the work of men if the work 
is not too strenuous 

But, indiscriminate hiring of women 
without regard to their family ob- 
ligations can slow down production 

lines and hamper the war effort. For 
with children are 
creating a serious absentee problem 


married women 


in some factories 


Absenteeism always has been more 


prevalent among women than among men 
workers. But. now that 


with children are joining the labor force, 


_— 
marned women 


the rate of absenteeism among women ts 
even higher 

" Women with 
levote more time to their 


The reasons are obvious 


families must 


homes, must have more time for shopping 


for food and clothing. Illness in a family 
often means that a mother must stay home 


to nurse the patient If anvthing goes 
wrong with arrangements for the care of 
her cl ildrer hile she is away. a mother 
must remal! home 

With this problem of absenteeism in 
mind. employers will find it to their ad- 
antage to hire women in the followmg 


women without 
vithout chil- 


vomen with 


order: Young. unmarried 


dependents: married womet 
dren: and third. married 
children 

It is advisable. as a general runle. to re- 
frain from emploving mothers of voung 
children until all other sources of labor in 
a community have been exhausted. But 


there are times when this rule need not 


apply—when such 
skills, to sup- 
port her children adequately. and 


housing conditions in 4 community are too 


a mother has required 
} } t} 
when she needs ne money 


when 


crowded to admit outside workers 

Federal, State and local governments are 
accepting the responsibility of providing 
care for children of mothers who work 
Children usually are 
three wavs: Bs 


communits 


cared for in one of 


private families under 


supervision; by persons sent 
inte the homes of working mothers: and bys 
nursery schools, day schools, play schools 


The War Manpower 


Comn on } vt up a day care section, 


i 


Ai) Vacation Camp 
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Acme, Ford News Bureau 


Women railroad workers, bus me- 
chanics, tank testers and machine op- 
erators can do their work as well as 
men, but are finding less time for 
glamor, less time to devote to house- 
hold duties, creating new problems for 
the nation’s employers in the matter of 
safety and health conditions. 


and federal funds are available to he 





States and communities to establish { 
cilities for daytime care. 

In the short time that women hay 
been doing the work of men in war plants 
they have proved their worth to map: 
skeptical employers. Especially do they e 
cel in precision work, work that require 
delicate touch, repetition of motion, 
actness, and patience. They have show 
themselves to be adept at operating dri 
presses, lathes, automatic screw machines 
light punch and forming presses, and ¢ 
welding, soldering, electrical work, ay 
riveting. They are proficient at inspection 
work, packing, production planning a 
routing, supervising, training and in inte 
viewing and hiring other women. 

WMC estimates that the United State 
will need a working force of 63,200,000 by 
the end of 1943, including men in th 
service. Of these, 9,700,000 are expecte 
under present schedules to be in the arme 
forces, 20,000,000 will be at work in wa 
industries, 19,600,000 will be in civilian 
dustry, and 7,900,000 will be engaged i 
vear-round farm work. Other millions wil 
be needed for seasonal agricultural jobs 

All of this means that thousands ¢ 
women who now are not working mus 
take jobs next year. Not all will go int 
war work, but some will be filling essentia 
civilian jobs such as driving trucks @ 
busses, operating streetcars, and perfom 
ing jobs once held by men in banks, rad 
stations, newspaper and magazine office 
retail stores and telegraph offices. 

For the women, this means less time ie 
glamor, beauty parlor 
long hours in overalls. For employers 
means new problems in employe relati 
ships, more attention to better workm 
conditions. For communities, it means 26 
ed responsibilities in protecting the safe 
of women working on night shifts and 
providing adequate care for their childret 


fewer hours in 


Higher Government salaries. 1 
Government’s yardstick for bringing & 
wages of industrial workers in line wt 
higher living costs was applied to employe 
of the Federal Government last week & 
Congress. Effect of the legislation wast 
raise the pay of some 2,000,000 worker 
10 to 21.6 per cent. 

For weeks these Government worker 
had watched the National War Labo 
its “little steel” formula 4 
workers in one war indust) 
That recogni 


Board apply 
organized 
after 


another formula 
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that factory workers are entitled to wage 
increases of 15 per cent above the scales 
rts prevailing in January, 1941, to meet in- 
creased living costs. Congress stalled over 
applying the same formula to the large 








help army of Government workers who were 
fo. spending many more hours at their desks 
than in peacetime. 
have But the day before the 77th Congress 
ants was to pass out of existence both houses 
1an\ passed a federal overtime bill, just when 
> ey. hope of the workers for such legislation 
uit virtually had been abandoned. The bill 
el- does not apply the “little steel” formula 
OWT rigidly, since more workers will receive 10 
dni per cent and 10.8 per cent raises than will 
ines receive 21.6 per cent. However, it does 
1 at recognize the principle which has moti- 
an vated WLB in granting increases up to 15 
thor per cent in war plants. That principle is 
aly this: 
iter Government efforts to stabilize prices 
came after living costs already had climbed 
ate 15 per cent or so above those prevailing 
) by before the war production effort hit full 
the stride. Therefore, workers were entitled to 
cte compensatory pay raises Whether in- 
me creases beyond 15 per cent are granted 
wa! later appears to hinge on how successful 
in the Government is in preventing further 
li increases in prices. 
wil a 
obs Union security—conditional. The 


of War Labor Board deviated last week from 


its past practice of denying mamtenance 
of membership to unions that have en- 
gaged in strikes since the war. In so doing, 
WLB placed confidence in the willingness 
of officers of an international 


responsible for past stoppages 

In the case in question: -involving the 
CIO United Auto Workers and the Yel- 
low Truck and Coach Manufacturing Co., 
of Pontiac. Mich.-—the Board granted 
maintenance of membership with a string 
attached The string is this’ That the 
CIO union assign one of its representatives 
to work with the local in promoting the 


best operation of the company-union 
agreement; and that the international 


union investigate fully the conduct of the 
local in regard to the work stoppages and 
notify WLB of disciplinary action taker as 
a result of the investigation 

The Board made it clear that. if the 
union did not “rise to the opportunity of 
self-discipline.” the Board would recon 
sider its action and possibly deprive the 
union of any form of security 

Industry members of the Board 
sented from the majority stand on mainte- 
nance of membership, and the public 
members approved it with admitted re- 
luctance. The majority opinion. written 
by a public member of the Board. Wayne 
L. Morse, expressed the view that those 
responsible for the 


clis- 


work stoppages ce- 
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= RAISING THE ROOF: Early in 1941 the nation’s rent index, according to the OPA, 
= started skyrocketing only to drop just as rapidly when critical areas were brought 
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tn entered the picture—June 1, 1942—the rent index for wage earners in 34 cities 
a dropped from its spring ‘42 high to the level prevailing at the time of the attack 
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union to» 
prevent further strikes and to pumsh those’ 


served “severe reprimand and censure by 
the Board and disciplinary action by the 
union,” said Mr. Morse: 

“The successful prosecution of the war 
can ill afford to have labor follow any 
other course of action |settlement of dis- 
pute by peaceful means,} and, incidentally. 
labor can ill afford to follow any other 
of action. Labor should not be 
blind to the fact that the patience of the 
public has its limits.” 

After thus detouring from the course it 
had mapped im previous cases. the Board 
returned to that course a day later. In 
another decision, involving CIO employes 
of the Electric Storage Battery Co.. WLB 
refused to grant union maintenance be- 
cause of a series of strikes at the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia plants. In refusing. 
the Board overruled a WLB panel which 
had heard evidence in the case and had 
recommended union maintenance because 
of an apparent conviction that union 
leaders would hold the rank and file in 
line if provided with this form of union 
security 


course 


War Strikes 


Eight majo: strikes affecting war pro- 
duction were reported in Washington dur- 
ing the week ending December 12. They 
involved 8,657 workers and resulted in 
the loss of 19,930 man-days. The eight 
stoppages represented no change from the 
number of strikes reported during the 
previous week, although only one of the 
previous week’s strikes carried over into 
the week of December 12 This carry-over 
strike involved 519 workers, 


The totals: 


3 CIO strikes. 

4 AFL strikes. 

1 strike involving an independ- 
ent union 


At least 200 workers were involved in 
each of the strikes reported 


Involving ClO Unions 


Sreet. Work eKS 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. Franklin Di 
vision, Johnstown, Pa 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Du 


quesne, Pa 
AUTOMOHILE Work &ks 
Bohn Aluminum Co., Detroit 


Involving AFL Unions 


Evecrnical Workers ano [kon Workers 

Douglas Aireraft Co. Oklahoma City 
Bumonu Trades 

Dow Magnesium Co.. Marysville, Mich 
PLU MbeRs 

George Fuller Construction Co, Davis- 
ville, Rot 
MacuiNnists 

Hurd Lock Mfg Co., Adrian, Mich 


involving Independent Union 


EKlgin National Watch Co, Elgin, I 
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Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 












Should Workers in War Industries Be Frozen 
In Their Jobs Under the New Man-Power Setup? 


C. L. Huston, Jr. 


Cootesville, Pa.; Assistant to the President, 
Lukens Stee! Co., 


answers: 
I believe that nationwide job freezing by 
Government edict can and should be avoid- 
ed. A compulsory job freezing would al- 
most surely bog down under the regula- 
tions needed to enforce it. The 
uncertainty and confusion over 
freezing is suggestive of what might hap- 
pen if the more drastic step of freezing 
men to their machines is taken. 
Secondly ° job freez- 


(by telegraph) 


current 


wace 


ing would probably 


injure employe mo- 


rale and lower produc- 


tion efficiency. The 
resultant Joss might 
well offset the bene- 


fits expected from the 





elimination of labor 
turnover. 
Before embarking 


C. L. HUSTON, JR. 


on any course so dras- 
tic as job freezing, 
we should be certain that available vol- 
untary methods have been given a full 
chance. There is every reason for hoping 
that a voluntary stabilization of labor can 
succeed if its objectives are explained to 
the men and if it receives the wholehearted 
backing of the employers. the representa- 
tives of labor, and the Government. 


Harry Sacher 


New York City General Counsel, Transport 
Workers Union of America (C/O), 


answers: 


The problem of man power! is essential- 
ly the problem of organizing and distribut- 
ing our available Jabor supply in a manner 
which will maximum production. 


The schematic freezing of workers in their 


insure 


jobs is not a solution of the problem, for 
it only hampers production by impairing 
worker morale. 

An effective solution for the Man-power 
problem, as for all other war production 
problems, is to be found only in the estab- 
lishment 


of a central administrative con- 


1 1 
trol of our entire war economy which, 
| 1 
having the single purpose of maximum 


will readily find the 
labor for the perform 


victory, 


production for 
pecessar’s effic yest 


ance of every essential task by the adop 


tion of policies that will heighten worker 


morale 
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More than 500,000 workers in 
war industries in the Detroit area 
have been frozen in their jobs for 
duration of the war as the result 
of a voluntary agreement approved 
by a labor-management committee 
of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. This, and a recent freezing of 
workers in the nonferrous and lum- 
ber industries in the Northwest, 
raises the possibility that the Gov- 


John O’Leary 


Washington, D. C.; Vice President, United 
Mine Workers of America, 
answers: 

The United Mine Workers of America 
at its recent convention unanimously voted 
to oppose the freezing of man power in 
industry. 

Those who know the mechanics of in- 
dustry and know la- 
bor relations best are 
outspoken against the 
freezing of labor for 
the very good reason 
that the per capita 
per man-day produc- 
tion under such cir- 
cumstances would un- 
questionably decline. 

It is my viewpoint 
that 
telligent co-operation 
between management: and labor will solve 
the production problems if given an op- 
portunity. 


" laevis & Ewing 
JOHN O’LEARY 


honest and in- 


Il. M. Ornburn 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Union Label Trades Department of Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 


answers: 


I am opposed to the freezing of workers 
or any other Americans to their jobs. While 
American workers are ready and willing to 
co-operate with the Government in every 
phase of our war activities, they are un- 
alterably opposed to involuntary servitude, 
which is prohibited by the Constitution of 
the United States 

Compulsory slavery is the method used 
by Hitler and Mussolini and has no place 


in our own democracy. It is inconsistent 








ernment might freeze all workers | 
in essential industries in their jobs. | 
Because of the public interest in 
this matter, The United States News 
asked industrialists and labor | 
leaders this question: 
Should people be frozen in | 

their jobs under the new man- 

power setup? 

Answers appear herewith. Others 
will be printed next week. 


to fight totalitarianism abroad and estab- 
lish it in the United States. 

I believe in collective-bargaining agree- 
ments negotiated with private industry 
with the least possible amount of inter- 
ference by bureaucratic dictators. 


Arnold S. Zander 


Madison, Wis.; General President, Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employes (AFL), 


answers: 

Whatever it may be necessary for us as 
a nation to do in order more effectively to 
prosecute the must do, 
though that may include freezing people 
in their jobs. 

Immediate 


war we even 


decisive action, which in 
some cases should have been taken pre- 
viously, may avoid the necessity for gen- 
eral job freezing. 

It does not seem that freezing people in 
jobs is a local problem so much as an occu- 
pational problem. There are certain fields 
in which there are critical shortages, and, 
in handling these cases, it may be necessary 
not only to freeze the 
people in jobs in these 
fields, but to set quo- 
tas and to make def- 
inite allocations and 
assignments. 

We should do as 
little freezing as pos- 
sible, and the country 
must be given full in- 
formation as to the 
necessity in each case. 
In every instance, 
frozen in jobs should have an 
agency to which they can appeal for re- 
view and from which they can secure war- 
ranted relief, 





~-De Longe 
ARNOLD S. ZANDER 


people 
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Fighting pilots are made — not born. 


And to make enough pilots to fight 
a global war . enough navigators 
. enough bombardiers . . . requires 
training planes, training planes and 


nore training planes. 
more training planes 


Since Hitler gave the order to 
march on Poland, more primary train- 
ing planes have come from Boeing's 
Midwestern plant than from any 


other single American plant. 


That’s why Boeing men and women 


get an extra-special thrill when they’ 


Lots of Uncle Sam’s Chillun Got Wings 


read of American bombers and fight- 
ers hitting the enemy where it hurts. 
They know the odds are that the men 
in those planes got their “primary” in 
a Boeing trainer. 

Boeing training planes include the 
Army’s PT-17, the Navy's N2S-2 and 
N2S-3, and the new bomber-crew- 
trainer AT-15 in which pilots, bom 
bardiers, navigators, gunners and other 
crew members are given integrated 
training. And at training fields in 
Great Britain and China. ..in Canada, 


Mexico and Cuba in six South 





American republics . . . Boeing planes 


are helping young men to sprout their 
wings of war. 
° ° ° 

Che engineering and manufacturing skill 
expressed in Boeing primary trainers, 
crewtrainers, Flying Fortresses,* Strat 
oliners* and Pan American Clippers 
u ill some day be directed to peacetime 
pursuits, Then Boeing wartime research 

. in radio and refrigeration, heating 
and hydraulics, sound proofing and a 
score of other engineering fields . . . will 
make the freeets OF victory ripen sooner 


and sweeter, 





DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


. 
THE TERMS FLYING FoRTeESS AND STRATOLINER' ARE REGISTERED BOEING THADE MARKS 
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The tremendous expansion 
and intensive training of our 
armed forces demanded the big- 
gest transportation job in history. 
That meant mass railroad trans- 
portation. 


Called on overnight after 
Pearl Harbor, the American rail- 
roads carried in organized move- 
ments during the first ten months 
of this war, more than 8,200,000 
troops! Nearly four times more 
than in the same period of World 
War I—not counting the un- 
known numbers on furlough who 
traveled on regular trains. 


Moreover, soldiers in this 
war are moved from five to six 
times during the training period, 
as compared with three times 
in the last war. On top of that, 
the railroads are carrying millions 
of persons who formerly traveled 
by highway. 


It all adds up to a tremendous 
increase — and when additional 
equipment is not available. But 
the railroads are getting every 
spark of service out of every unit 
of equipment they own. So, 
please -emember: When you 
can’t get what you want ona train 
today. it is because our fighting 
men have the right-of-way. 


The Norfolk and Western 
Railway and the Norfolk and 
Western Family are in this war 
with everything they have. And 
they are proud that they can carry 
their full quota of America’s 
fighting men, who will win com- 
plete and uncompromising 
Victory. 


NORFOLK canc/ 
WESTER 


PRECIS(ONM TRANSPORTATION 





(The kind of work a man is doing, and 
its contribution toward winning the war, 
are going to get consideration 
from now on in deciding who, in the ages 
between 18 and 38, is to be deferred un- 
der Selective Service. If you are of draft 
age and have a wife or other dependents, 


greatest 


but no children, and are engaged in non- 
war work, you are likely to be called into 
military service ahead of an unmarried 
man rated as a “necessary” worker in an 
essential industry. The new rules for man 
power place greatest emphasis on essen- 
tial occupation, rather than on depend- 
ency, in deciding who cannot be spared 
from the home front for the armed forces. 
Many persons are asking about the new 
rules for deferment of workers.) 


The first question is: What is meant by 
an essential industry in granting de- 
ferment of its workers? 


This is an industry or service that is nee- 
essary for the war effort or for the na- 
tional health, safety or interest. The War 
Manpower Commission has listed 35 such 
industries, and, within them, 3,000 types 
of jobs or occupations considered essen- 
tial. These industries include the produc- 
tion of aircraft, ships, ordnance and am- 
munition: agriculture; construction; cer- 
tain types of mining: production of such 
items as machinery, chemicals, appzrel 
and rubber, finished lumber and leather 
products: heating and 
power services and education, health and 
welfare services. 


communications: 


How can you determine essential indus- 
tries and necessary workers? 


Your local draft board has a list of ac- 
tivities designated as essential. You also 
can find out from your board about work- 
ers who are considered necessary men 
within these industries. 


Are all necessary workers in these in- 
dustries to be deferred automatically? 


No. If you are working in an essential in- 
dustry and are subject to draft call, you or 
your employer must show your local draft 
board that you are doing essential work 
and that you cannot be replaced im- 
mediately. There is no group deferment. 


Will these necessary workers be called 
later? 


Many of them will be. Deferments are for 
periods of six months or less. During that 
time, replacements are supposed to be 
trained. However, if more than six months 
is needed to train replacements, local 


boards are likely to extend the deferment 
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periods. The policy has been not to strip 
war plants and other essential industries 
of their skilled men. Replacement sched. 
ules should be worked out by employers 
with local draft boards to determine whey 
key men must leave for military service, 


Suppose a man is working in an industry 
not listed as essential, what are his 
chances of being deferred? 


If you are working in a nonessential in- 
dustry and are within draft age, you are 
likely to be called soon, unless you have 
dependent children. But, if you transfer 
to an essential industry and get a job as | 
a necessary worker, you will have ground 
for seeking deferment. Henceforth, non- 
essential industries are going to have to 
rely more and more on women workers 
and older men. 


Can men in nonessential jobs be forced 
to take positions in essential indus- 
tries? 


There is no direct authority at this time 
by which they can be forced to do so. 
But indirect pressure could be exerted to 
move them into essential industries, if they 
are within the draft ages of 18 to 38. For 
instance, they could be classified by their 
draft boards as available for immediate 
military service and their classifications 
changed should they become necessary 
workers in essential industries. 


What about farm workers? Are all of 
them rated as necessary men? 


Not all of them. Local draft boards have 
been instructed to defer full-time farm 
workers whose jobs are necessary to war- 
time agriculture. Such a farm worker is 
subject to reclassification when a. satis- 
factory replacement is found. If he leaves 
his farm occupation, his local board might 
reclassify him as available for immediate 
service, unless the board agrees that it ts 
to the best interest of the war effort for 
him to go into other work. 


Is dependency still a factor in determ- 
ining deferment? 


It is, but the Allowance and Allotments 
Act has made it possible for men in the 
services to contribute more to the support 
of their dependents. Selective Service policy 
is for boards to call single men with de 
pendents ahead of married men. Some 


- married men without children are being 


called now. The calling of married men 
with children requires special authorization 
from the national director of Selective 
Service, and he has not issued such au- 
thorization at this time. 
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IN A GREAT MOVIE THEATRE, a” audience of thousands 
—carried out of their everyday lives—look, and listen, 
to the drama pouring from a strip of photographic film 
about one inch wide. Everything is on this—not only the 
living, moving scenes of the story, but on the tiny sound 
track” at the left, the sound: whispered words of love 
... a terrified scream... the nerve-shattering roar of a 
dive bomber...an enchanting voice crooning a lullaby. 
Film carries it all. 





Most Hollywood movies are on film made by 


ROM the time when Thomas A. 
Edison and George Eastman 
worked together on the early, flicker- 
ing movies, the improvement of mate- 


rials for professional motion pictures 


has been one of the chief fields of 


Kodak research. Kodak has been the 
pacemaker, and is by far the largest 
supplier of Hollywood. 


From “the flickers” to art 


Kodak’s original production of 


transparent roll film, the key to motion 
pictures s+ + Spec ialized negative and 
positive films... the production of 


high speed panchromatic materials... 


the modern color phase, now rapidly 


expanding ... these are impor tant 
scenes in the advance from “the flick 
ers” to today’s work of art, in which 


Kodak has played al leading role. And 


there is another... The success of “light” pictures, different in quality. 
sound pictures hinged on making As you sit in the theatre. the process 


the spoken words, or music,or“sound jg reversed —the “light pictures” on 


. —_ 39 -_ f . ae “Ee . 
eflects, a basic part of the picture. That the sound track are changed back into 
is what you have today, because... sound... The “sound” newsreels are 


made Ink Thu¢ h the Same Way. 


Sound, too, is pictured one 
Movies for everybody 


With special fine-grain emulsions, For children, movies are education. 
Kodak “sensitizes” film for sound For normal men and women they are 
recording. In eflect, sound is changed — the grandest form of entertamment, 
into light, and this light is recorded reaching almost everyone. For those 
on the film, simultaneously with the distraught by worry or sorrow, they 
recording of the scenes. Lips move— are Wholesome escape. For our service 
a voice speaks. Yet the voice ts also a men on ships or in distant camps, they 
“picture” —an effect of light on film. are a little of everything that is needed 
The voice changes from a whisper to to give a man a “lft”... Eastman 


an angry roar- each tone ts a series of Kodak ¢ ompany, Rochester, N. Y. 


SERVING HUMAN PROGRESS THROUGH PHOTOGRAPHY 








Somewhere today between Tokyo and Tulagi 
.of Naples and Narvik...bomb doors of 


hefty Vega Venturas are opening for the 
business of hitting the firm of Adolf-Benito- 
Hirohito where it hurts... plenty. 

ust where...and just how...communiques 
p air bases 
jemolished, of vital Nazi shipping sunk. 


will tell—in stories of advance Ja 


For these are jobs Venturas were designed to 
lo...the kind of Axis-smashing jobs their 
veteran brothers, the Lockheed Hudsons, 
have long been doing. And these Venturas... 
I y-armed...are more than keeping 
ip the family tradition. They're improving it! 
ckheed Aircraft Corporation, Vega Aircraft 


I 
Corporation, Burbank, California 


A subsidiary of Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 


Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


Open for business 
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News Limes 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 








Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based wpon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 





ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN probably obtain War Labor 
Board consent to a voluntary wage in- 
crease if you can establish that your wage 
scales are below those of your competi- 
tors. WLB recently has approved a num- 
ber of voluntary wage increases designed 
to correct inequalities. The increases, how- | 
ever, are small, ranging generally from 5 
to 10 cents an hour. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an importer, add the in- 


creased costs of bringing commodities in- 





to the country to ceiling prices established 
by the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. 


YOU CANNOT safely continue a policy 
of not hiring persons because of their race, — | 
color or religion. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice has 
directed a Washington, D.C., transit firm 
to cease its policy of not hiring Negroes 
and has told a union to stop discriminat- 
ing against the employment of Negroes. 


* * 








YOU CAN enter into sales agreements 
and make deliveries of fertilizer on an 
“open price” basis for a period not to ex- 
ceed 60 days. OPA permits such trans- 
actions, subject to review by the agency. 





One man, one machine, one plant can 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an executive of a | increase production tremendously when all movement of 
publie utility company, order your ac- 
countants to take depreciation deductions 
for tax purposes on power lines that your ‘ ° . 
customers paid to have extended. Such materials is correlated with 


deductions, a federal circuit court rules, 


are not allowable if customer payments 
have not been refunded. 
* & % 

YOU CANNOT continue to use as- 


bestos textiles in items that the War Pro- 
duction Board regards as nonessential 
pe . ; 

these items include such things as theater 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR COMPANY ° CLEVELAAS 
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Like Each Machida at tha Qisnt 
EACH MACHINE IN YOUR OFFICE — 





Burroughs Mechanical Service 


Keeps Your Office Machines “‘In Action’’ 


Systematic inspection, lubrication and adjustment of your 
Burroughs machines by Burroughs factory-trained, factory- 
controlled service men can prove a decisive factor in meeting 
wartime accounting problems. This Burroughs service helps 
you utilize the full efficiency of your machines in accomplishing 
more work in less time—safeguards against work stoppage and 
lost time caused by preventable interruptions. All work is guar- 
anteed. All repairs and replacements are made with genuine 
Burroughs parts. 


Arrange today for efficient maintenance of your Burroughs 
machines under a Burroughs Service Agreement, at a moderate 
pre-determined cost; or on the basis of a moderate charge 
for service as rendered. Call the local 
Burroughs office, or write direct to— 
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MANUFACTURING 
FOR WAR 


Manufacture of aircraft 

equipment for the — 

Air Forces and Burroughs 
figuring equipment for the 
Army, Navy, U.S. Govera- 
the nation s 
ties is 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO: 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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curtains, vibration eliminators, radiate, 
hose and conveyor belts. Reason for the 
restriction is the need for asbestos tey. 
tiles by the armed forces and essential 
industries. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT fail to apply for reg. 
istry for the new transportation tax by 
Jan. 30, 1943, if you are engaged in the 
business of transporting property for hire 
You also must file monthly tax returns, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a custom tailor, use cuts 
of cloth of less than six yards to make ap 
extra pair of trousers for a suit of men’s 
clothes, provided the cloth was in your 
inventory on May 30, 1942. This privilege 
expires on Feb, 28, 1943. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain an export license for 
farm machinery only if you are a manv- 
facturer of such machinery. Manufacturers, 
however, may apply for licenses on behalf 
of dealers and brokers and the material 
covered will be deducted from their WPB 
quotas. 


* * * 

YOU CAN perhaps resist a Wage and 
Hour Administration action to reston 
back wages to employes under the Wage 
and Hour Law. A federal district court 
has ruled that only employes may sue for 
back wages. 


* + * 


YON CAN now insure securities and 
money against war damage. War Damage 
Corp., subsidiary of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., will write insurance poli- 
cies at rates of 45 cents per $1,000 on 
securities and $1.50 per $1,000 on money 
Policies carry a $3 minimum premium and 
are limited to $10,000,000. 


* - * 

YOU CANNOT expect your usual sup- 
plies of canned fruits and vegetables for 
sale to civilians. WPB has ordered approw- 
mately half of next year’s pack to be st 
aside for Government buyers. Use of cans 
also has been restricted. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy used machinery at 4 
judicial sale without regard to price cei- 
ings if the price is $100 or less. Such used 
machinery offered for sale is exempt from 
price control by OPA order. 


* ” x 


YOU CAN probably obtain draft defer 
ments for key men if you are engaged i 
making products for packing and ship 
ping commodities. Selective Service Bu- 
reau has defined as an essential occupé 
tion the production of textile bags, veg 
table. baskets, wood boxes, paperboard 
glass and fiber containers. 
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... YOu can 
spot 1t every time 


SOME jobs, such as firefighter on an aircraft 
carrier, just naturally take something special 


and out-ofthe-ordinary. Producing Coca-Cola fies i! 

is a specialized job, too. a x 
Coca-Cola represents the ex- we 

ingredients. It ends thirst quickly. More on™ 

that, it brings you an after-sense of refreshment oO y 

that is mighty satisfying. Li 


ps, 


perience of 57 years in 
blending Nature’s choicest 


The only thing like Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, 
itself. Ask for Coca-Cola by its full name 
or by its friendly abbreviation, Coke. 








is always the Tactics > 








COPYRIGHT 1942, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Tired, Retired, Detired is the | 
story of a Cleveland motorist’s ex- | 


perience. He awoke one morning to 
find a thief had stolen all four shoes 
from his car, leaving a set of worn- 
out rubber in exchange. Ruefully, he 
admits he was asleep at the switch. 


Dusty Roads will soon become 


sawdusty, if the experiment of one 
New York motorist proves success- 


ful. When a tire died with one last, | 


long sigh, he filled it up with saw- 
dust and has been riding on it ever 


since. As some sage said, the auto | 
will never replace the horse .. . at | 


least not the saw-horse! 


National Rationing is like a Vic- 
tory garden—the silliest things come 
up. One midwestern filling station 
reports a customer who drove in 
with a fearful clatter, towing an 
empty lawn roller, which he sought 
unsuccessfully to have filled with 
gasoline. And there were two other 
incidents which show the extremes 
to which hoarders will go. One was 
the San Francisco woman who 
brought in a six-ounce perfume bot- 
tle to be filled. The other case, a very 
unfunny one, was the man who was 
arrested for storing 1960 illegal gal- 
lons in underground tanks at his 
home—enough to keep a holder of a 
basic A ration book riding for nearly 
ten years. These two examples illus- 
trate what you might call going from 
the sublime to the pediculous ... 


and that’s worth looking up in your | 


dictionary! 


Pre-War Punishment for speed- 
ers in Jugoslavia was novel, fast, and 
effective. Instead of imposing a fine 
or jail sentence, a policeman simply 
let the air out of all four of the of- 


fender’s tires, tipped his hat and left. | 


A reader recommends that this pro- 


cedure be adopted over here, where | 


cars no longer carry hand pumps. 


If you have any other suggestions | 
along these lines, send them in to | 


Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Mra. 
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Guide to the New Victory Tax: 
How It Will Affect Pay Rolls 


Victory tax regulations, their drafting 
slowed by pressure of work, probably will 
not be issued before January 15, may not 
be issued until January 31. Yet collection 
of the tax must begin January 1. 

What procedure should be followed in 
the interim? Who must pay? Who need 
not pay? How should employers collect 
the money? What then? 

The Treasury has issued a stopgap 
answer to these and related questions— 
Circular VT, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from Collectors of Internal Revenue. 
By its own language the circular “does not 
have the effect of law, regulation or rul- 
ing.” It contains only advice for guidance. 
Highlights: 

Employers must withhold 5 per cent of 
the pay, including commissions and_bo- 
nuses, in excess of $12 a week, $52 a month, 
of all employes. This applies to employers 
in business, industry, finance and to a lot 
of others—‘religious and charitable or- 
ganizations, educational institutions, clubs, 
social organizations and societies”—which 
are themselves exempt from income taxes. 

It also applies to all branches of the 
Federal Government and to all pay rolls of 
States, cities, towns, villages and lesser 
governmental units. Teachers, policemen, 
firemen, municipal hospital employes are 
among those who must pay. 

Exempt from the withholding feature of 
the law are: Men and women serving in 
the nation’s armed forces; farm laborers; 
domestic servants “in a private home, local 
college club,” including college fraternities 
and sororities; casual labor; employes of 
nonresidents (individual or corporate) 
when such individuals are not engaged 
“in trade or business in the United States”; 
employes in the U.S. of foreign Govern- 
ments; and employes of American firms 
who are outside the U.S. most of the year. 

A record must be kept by each of the 
estimated 3,000,000 employers withholding 
the tax. The record, in any handy form, 
must show clearly the amount of deduction 
each payday for each employe. 

Notification of the withholding to em- 
ployes is not required, but is regarded as 
desirable. A notice on a bulletin board is 
suggested. The circular suggests how the 
notice should read, but employers may 
word their notices as they wish. 

A statement of the amount withheld 
must be given by the employer to each em- 
ploye not later than Jan. 31, 1943. If the 
employe quits or is discharged before that 
date, he must be furnished such a state- 
ment with his last pay. 


40 


Duplicates of these statements must lk 
retained by the employer, must be sent th 
Collector of Internal Revenue with th 
remittance covering tax collections, 4 
third copy should be filed by the employer, 

Collections of the tax must be seni 
quarterly to Collectors of Internal Rey. 
nue, not more than 30 days after the enj 
of each quarter. Thus the first payment by 
employers must be not later than Apri 
30. Final payment by employers for th 
year must be transmitted not later tha 
January 31, 1944, and must show hoy 
much has been withheld from each en- 
ploye throughout the year. 

Exemption of $624 for the full yew 
must be considered in payments of con. 
missions and bonuses. Thus a bonus paid 
as of midyear, June 30, is subject to the 
5 per cent tax on the basis of an exemption 
of half a year, or $312. However, the en- 
ploye already would have received six 
months’ exemption (or $312) from the 
tax in deductions covering his regular pay 
before June 30. He thus would have ex. 
hausted: his full year’s exemption of $6%. 

Thereafter, all his pay, including b- 
nuses, would be subject to the 5 per cent 
withholding without further exemption. 

Who is an employe? Generally, says 
the Treasury, an employe is a_ person 
whose time is controlled by the em- 
ployer; who is given a place in which to 
work; who is supplied with tools; who is 
subject to discharge. But, “in general, if 
an individual is subject to the control « 
direction of another merely as to the r 
sult to be accomplished and not as to the 
means and methods for accomplishing the 
result, he is an independent contractor, 
not subject to the withholding feature d 
the law, 

Wage bands. These tables show th 
amounts of taxes due within wage groups. 
Each band covering $4 of weekly pay 
to $40, and each band covering $10 above 
$40, may be used (the Treasury will sup 
ply them) for convenience by employers 
who want to avoid tedious detail in com 
puting the tax in each case. These bands 
are average, not wholly ‘exact for each 
worker within the band. But at the end 
of the year the difference will be little, 
one way or the other between wage-bané 
deduction and deduction computed 
actual pay. 

Withholding applies only to wages an 
salaries. However, all other income is stb 
ject to the tax which must be paid, wher 
not withheld, when income tax returts 
for 1943 are filed in March, 1944. 
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A promise to every American 
who hopes for a better New Year 


YEAR ago PCA was serving the people of 12 

states .. . in commercial service . . . and was 
proud of it. Today, we are serving the people of all 
48 states, in the most important job of our career. 

In other words, like the other airlines of the 
country, Pennsylvania-Central is concentrating 
on war work. 

We can't tell you exactly what we are doing. 

But we can tell you that planes of the Air Trans- 
port Command, U.S. Army Air Forces, flown by PCA 
pilots, are carrying men, machines and essential war 
supplies to distant outposts. 

That day after day, around the clock, these planes 
roar over the sky-trails, north, south, east and west 

. Victory-bound. 

That our’ shops are busy 24 hours a day, keeping 
hard-working planes in trim... repairing... 
hauling . . . modifying. 


over- 


That our schools are turning out hundreds of young 
American men and women especially trained to take 
responsible posts in this vital transportation service. 

And we can tell you that all of this has been pos- 
sible only because of the things we learned and the 
organization we built through 16 years of experience. 

For 1943, we promise you that nothing within our 
power shall be left undone to make the New Year a 
better year for America. 


CnAg 
PRESIDENT 


Seeeeneeaee CBeeeaenee!—Beoe Ceev#kere?ee se 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


If so many Americans can give their all, 
can’t you lend a little more? 
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PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES 


PCA WARTIME 
ROUTES 
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@ A year ago PCA served twelve states—and was proud of it, 
Today, our routes are limited only by America’s war needs. 
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advancements... fo Goast his 


battle score, increase his safety! © 


Here are some of the few facts that can be told about 


America’s drive for total victory in the skies. They come to you from 


the “Northrop group” of aircraft designers and engineers 


E ARE ALL partners-in-arms in this war. For that 
a we feel Americans will fight still harder if 
they know more about the stupendous air program of the 
U.S.A. And more of how that program now stands. 

What follows is submitted by aviation men who claim 
no special credit for our country’s progress toward air 
victory ... by men who are devoting every workable hour 
to hurrying the design and coustruction of U.S. warplanes. 


How big is the U.S. Air Program? 


Picture to yourself the whole round surface of this globe. 
Picture the restless blanket of air that surrounds it like 
the fleecy cover of a great tennis ball. 

Air packed eleven miles deep over valleys and moun- 
tains — over every city and fortress and village — over 
oceans and polar seas. Two billion cubic miles of air! 

Now picture enough bombing planes and fighters to win 
all of that air —to hold it forever free. Enough extra 
airplanes for transport and other duties of war. 

That’s the U.S. air program! No dream — it’s turning 
to reality before your own eyes today. 


Is the U.S.A. designing new planes? 
Are we using new techniques? 


You have seen several new U.S. fighters and improved 
U.S. bombers recently. You’ll see many more. And here is 
an example of a new technique. This one can’t give aid 
to the enemy because it depends on the strange gas Helium 
—of which the U.S.A. has 98% of the world’s supply. 





Before this development, natural aircraft metals such as 
magnesium and certain alloy steels were hard to fabricate 
into aircraft structures — because it was not practical by 
usual methods to arc-weld pieces of such metal together. 


Engineers at Northrop, some months ago, discovered 
that these metals under a Helium jet become weldable. 
Northrop is turning the process over to the industry. It 
removes one hurdle on the road to the all-welded airplane 
...and an all-welded plane will go farther to drop more 
bombs than any airplane now flying the skies. 


Can we get new designs into production quicker? 


If we can tool faster than the Axis we can get new im- 
proved U.S. figk ters and bombers into the air while the 
enemy’s new designs are still unfinished in his plants. 


And WE ARE tooling faster. For example, from the 
Northrop group has come a new technique of template 
making that SAVES THOUSANDS OF MAN-HOURS in tool- 
ing for a typical new U.S. design. This process saves 
five weeks in getting a new U.S. fighter onto the battle- 
front. As with Helium welding, this process has been 
turned over to the entire aircraft industry. 


Additional new processes and new devices are coming from 
other aircraft companies, and every major development is 
soon available to all U.S. airplane builders. 


It adds up to the fact that the U.S. air program is 
rolling. One way you can help it roll faster is to buy U.S. 
War Bonds, regularly, with every dollar you can invest. 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Zxc 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA...MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, 
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Expanding Role in Developing Hemisphere Resources and Industry 


Emphasis on sanitation and 
health projects. Prospect of 
financial aid in postwar era 


The extent of U.S. Government com- 
mitments in Latin America is beginning to 
be revealed. Significantly, many of these 
commitments are long-term, indicating a 
more or less permanent interest in Hemi- 
sphere development in which Washington 
must play an important part. 

The most revealing over-all glimpse 
into this country’s Latin-American com- 
mitments comes with the report to Con- 
gress from Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones’s Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
which has supplied most of the funds for 
buying Hemisphere war materials and for 
developing Hemisphere war industries. 

Defense plants. Through the Defense 
Plant Corp., RFC is financing a $5,000,000 
copper expansion program in Chile and 
stands ready to provide $15,000,000 for 
another copper plant. In addition, $19,- 
000,000 has been made available for nickel 
development in Cuba and $4,000,000 for 
vanadium production in Peru. 

Metal buying. In addition to plant in- 
vestment, another RFC subsidiary, Metals 
Reserve Co., is the major buyer for Latin- 
American minerals. Agreements with other 
Hemisphere commit — this 
country to take all exportable surpluses 
of strategic metals. 

Thus RFC is supplying $328,000,000 for 
copper from Chile, Peru and Mexico; a 
share of a $26,774,000 fund for chromite 
from Brazil and Cuba; another $21,000,000 
for Brazilian iron ore, more millions for 
manganese, tin, tungsten, antimony, mer- 
cury, and industrial diamonds. Altogether, 
Metals Reserve has committed itself to 
purchase $1,412,000,000 worth of minerals. 

Other supplies. Materials besides metals 
are bought by RFC through Defense Sup- 
plies Corp., whose foreign commitments 
also exceed $1,000,000,000. These include 
investments in Manila hemp production in 
Central America, quinine output in Peru, 
Guatemala and Ecuador. The corporation 
also has underwritten Cuban sugar and 
molasses production to the tune of $250,- 
000,000, and it is the sole importer of 
hides. Funds for gathering of wild rubber 
also come from RFC. 

Thus, the United States has 


governments 


become 
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banker and major buyer for most Latin- 
American products. In addition, this coun- 
try is carrying the coffee surpluses of Brazil 
and other countries, the cotton surpluses 
of Peru and Haiti, the wool surplus of 
Uruguay. U.S. dollars were the force that 
grounded lines in the 
Hemisphere, and negotiations 


Axis-owned air 
now are 
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JESSE JONES 


...along-term view 


proceeding to rid the Hemisphere of Axis 
influence in radio, telegraph, telephone and 
cable systems. Prospects are that these 
commitments will extend beyond the war, 
since they could not readily be liquidated 
without economic disturbances 
within all countries involved. 


serious 


Health. Along with industrial develop- 
ment, United States aid also is being ex- 
tended for health and sanitation projects 
throughout tropical American regions. 
Most of this work is under supervision 
of Dr. C. G. Dunham of the Office of the 


Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


Major emphasis at the moment is upm 
health and sanitation projects in the mb 
ber regions of the Amazon Valley.’ Thee 
activities must be undertaken if th 
United States is to receive the wild mb 
ber tonnage from the jungles expected nex 
year. Thus, in Belem, Brazil, 500 men a 
ready are at work draining swamps ay 
building dykes and drainage canals to rij 
the area of malaria-carrying mosquitos 
A chain of health centers all the way » 
the Amazon is being planned. 

Other countries benefiting from sani- 
tation work are Colombia, Bolivia, Pam. 
guay, Guatemala, El] Salvador, Honduras 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. Malaria cop. 
trol is the immediate goal of most of the 
work but a sewerage system is being buil 
in Heredia and a water system in San Jose 
both in Costa Rica. Guatemala City is 
building a tuberculosis clinic. 

The close connection between public 
health and_ industrial development is 
shown particularly in a_ proposal for a 
sanitation project in Chimbote, Peru, port 
of the Santa River Valley. Chimbote is o 
the Pan-American Highway and Peruvians 
expect the town to grow from 5,000 to 
15,000 in the next few years, once malaria 
and other disease controls are effective 
The Santa River area contains valuabk 
anthracite deposits, and Peruvians hop 
some time to establish a steel industry i 
Chimbote, using imported iron ore. 

All Hemisphere health projects are a 
a co-operative basis, with U.S. technial 
and financial assistance extended through 
the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inte 
American Affairs. This country is prepare 
to advance around $25,000,000 as its shar 
toward Hemisphere health work. 


Axis agents. A strike in the tin-mir- 
ing districts of Bolivia resulted in marti 
law in the area. Miners walked out 
ostensible protest against the compat 
store system of the Patino Mines ail 
refusal to grant a 100 per cent wage it 
crease. Bolivian officials, however, ins 
the strike is Axis-inspired. 










In other countries, the drive agaits 
Axis agents is increasing. Brazil has i 
posed long prison terms on six convict! 
Italian spies, and Argentina is belatedlj 
proceeding against the German Embas% 
after disclosure by U.S. Ambassador Not 
man Armour of spying activities. 
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Said one PT to the other PT 


“We got the cruiser 
the transports all yours!” 


They work together better... 


because they can talk together 


1 TcT 


Out of the island midnight 
Black as the inside of your hat 
Ghosts a Jap convoy. 


And out of the same ink 
Like hungry mosquitos 
Looking for blood 
Whine the PTs— 

The Expendables. 


No time for 

Formal Navy parlance 
As these mighty midgets 
Hit and run. 


Only time to divvy up 
The surging silhouettes... 
Leave your stingers... 
And scram, 


At moments like this 

When teamwork must click 

Like a Navy backfield... 

And commands must flash 

Faster than the streaking “‘tracers’’... 
You're mighty thankful for 

The radiotelephone. 


Modern communications equipment 
Designed and manniecmaed 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam 

Constante his fighting forces 

On land, sea pile 9 the air. 


The broad peacetime experience 
Of Il. T. a TF. 

In the field of communications 

Is proving its value in time of war. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


«Manufacturing Associate: FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 


formerly operating under the names: International Telephone & Radio 


Manufacturing Corporation and Federal Telegraph Company 





TANKERS THE SUBS CAW7’ SINK 


Mo: than 34 million gallons of oil 
a day are rolling into the East in 
tank cars. 


That’s 70 times the amount the rail- 
roads usually have been called upon to 
transport—well over half the total 
needs, hauled in tankers the subs can’t 
sink. 


To handle this new assignment takes 
the full time of 1,400 locomotives, 
when there are a dozen other uses for 
every locomotive in the war program 
as a whole. But it’s a job that has to be 
done, so the railroads are doing it, as a 





UNITED 
FoR 
victory 


part of their bigger job of hauling 144 
million tons of freight a mile every 
minute round the clock. 


Behind this record oil movement is a 


story of the American brand of cooper- 


ation: by the companies that ship the 
oil—by the companies that own the 
tank cars—by the Federal Petroleum 
Cooperator—by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


That’s why this particular story of 
what the railroads are doing is a good 
example of what it takes to keep 
America working and fighting. 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Trend of Armericam Business 


Title Keg. U.S. Pat 


There is more and more trouble ahead for nonwar business. It will hit in 
one place and then another. It's to be a gradual, erratic adjustment. 

Sudden chopping off of gasoline sales in the East is a sample. That was 
forced to prevent a wild run. Other freezing of scarce commodities probably 
will be forced from time to time. There will be scares and dislocations. 

The reason is that U.S. is entering a period when goods will start to run 
out in some lines, when rationing isn't yet in general operation. 

However: Worst situations will straighten out gradually. The country will 
adjust to a declining level of nonwar business. Even so: In 1943, more than 
$70,000,000,000 of nonwar goods and services will continue to be sold. 

Real pinch in this country is due during late 1943, early 1944. 














Salary, wage, bonus problems most concern employers at this year end. 

Just to clear up a few points.....You do not need prior approval, you do 
not need to ask the War Labor Board or Treasury to approve: 

If bonus you pay an employe is no larger than in 1941 for the same job. 

If you had entered into an enforceable contract to pay (1) a bonus of a 
specified amount; (2) a bonus that could be determined on Oct. 3, 1942. 

If it was policy for two years to pay a fixed per cent of salary as a bonus. 

If you pay a bonus to a wage earner leaving his job for military service. 

If you raise a salary or wage according to a fixed schedule of increases, 
based on length of service. This schedule had to apply before October 3. 

If you raise a salary or wage for merit. Raises must conform to experience. 

If you promote a man to a more responsible job. Pay raise, however, must 
be in line with experience, must not be something unusual. 

Those are just a few of the most common situations. You can meet them on 
your own responsibility without asking War Labor Board or Treasury. 

But: Where there is no record of experience, where there is anything un- 
usual, you have to seek approval to avoid possible later trouble with taxes. 
You often can establish a record of experience by a reference to past pay rolls. 


























Salary questions are swamping the Treasury. Wage increase cases are piling 
up in War Labord Board. WLB is revealing its answers, the Treasury isn't. 

On the basis of WLB decisions to date affecting wages..... 

You probably will be permitted to make small wage increases if your wage 
level isn't 15 per cent above Jan. 1, 1941. That's inequity. 

You probably will be allowed to raise wages even if they're more than 15 
per cent above January, 1941, provided you're an "essential" industry and pro- 
vided you are losing men at an unusual rate to other industries. 

You probably will be permitted to raise wages of one group of workers to 
bring them more nearly in line with comparable wages paid other groups in your 
own organization or in other organizations nearby. That's an inequality. 

You _can go to WLB regional offices for quick clearance of questions that 
may relate to Christmas bonuses. 

Raises WLB is approving are quite small; are usually for three to five 
cents an hour. But: The Board is approving wage increases in sizable numbers. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


One more year-end concern of businessmen is over the tax outlook. 

Roosevelt probably will ask Congress for $15,000,000,000 in new taxes. He 
isn't likely to get it. He will be lucky to get $10,000,000,000 more. 

But: Whether $10,000,000,000 or $15,000,000,000, it's a lot of taxes. And: 
The source of those taxes takes on great importance for businessmen. 

Tax outlook, as it now shapes up, is this: 

Corporation income tax: Some increase probable, from present 40 per cent to 
45 per cent. Increase would be in the present 16 per cent surtax. 

Excess profits tax: No important change likely. 

Individual income tax: Moderate increases likely in range $2,500 to $25,000. 

Capital gains tax: No important change planned. 

Sales tax: Retail sales tax is a strong probability. But: A 10 per cent 
retail sales tax, if not applied to food, would yield only $3,000,000,000. If 
applied to all tangible goods, including food, its yield would be $5,000,000,000. 
Congress will go slow to enact a sales tax as high as 10 per cent. 

Forced saving: This tax idea is to get the big 1943 play. It's likely to 
take the form of an expanded Victory tax; to involve pay-roll deductions up to 
10 or 15 per cent, accompanied by postwar refund of the amount collected. And: 
A forced-saving plan is merely an anti-inflation measure. It doesn't give rev- 
enue that permanently eases the Treasury's debt problem. 

Ruml plan: It is probable that Congress will act to make collection of the 
income tax current with earning of individual income. This would involve at 
least temporary deferment for one year's taxes on individual income. 

Spendings tax: Little or no chance for its approval. 

Individual excess-profits tax: Little prospect of approval. This is an 
idea to tax heavily any increase in individual income over a base year. 

Victory tax: To correct an impression, the Victory tax is to be paid by 
all persons earning $624 a year or more. But: Employers do not withhold the tax 
from earnings of farm workers, domestic servants or casual labor. 

Over all, the outlook suggests that individuals will bear the brunt of 1943 
tax increases; that corporations will escape further severe new taxes. 



































In the field of war controls..... 

Conventions: ODT's Eastman advises against 1943 conventions unless they are 
likely to have a direct relation to shortening the war. 

Construction: New restrictions are placed on building of houses. Houses 
built from now on must be for rent to war workers, not for owner occupancy. 

Marketing zones: Both ODT and WPB disown the idea that manufacturers will 
be required to market their products-in a particular zone; that they will be 
barred from nationwide distribution of branded goods. 

Cross hauling: That's something else again. ODT is concerned by the way 
heavy materials like cement, steel, etc., are being cross hauled. But: It has 
not yet taken action to limit shipments by manufacturers to specific areas. 

Forms: Budget Bureau is directed by law to study and to try to simplify the 
multitude of forms now descending on business. It must report progress in 1943. 

Gasoline: A very tight situation is developing in the East, where need to 
increase fuel oil shipments is cutting into gasoline. Rations may be cut near to 
the vanishing point for all but essential users. 














No matter who relieves Mr. Henderson as price and rationing administrator... 

Rationing will have to expand as planned. Mr. Henderson didn't make the 
shortages. And: Shortages will become acute as 1943 goes along. 

Price controls will have to be enforced. Otherwise inflation will come.—< 

So: Replacement of Leon Henderson isn't to solve any problems. 
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Unretouched pictures 
photographed directly 
from RCA television 
receiver screens. 


Felix the Cat had a bewildered look on his face 
in 1929 when he swung around for hours on a 
phonograph turntable in front of television’s 
early scanning disks. Felix’s image was slashed 
into 60 horizontal lines—60 streaks of light and 
shade. Engineers of RCA watched the antics of 
Felix as he was tossed through space to receiv- 
ing screens. They realized that all streaks and 
flicker must be removed. 

Scientists of RCA Laboratories abandoned 
mechanical scanners and developed an all- 
electronic system of television, featuring the 
Iconoscope and Kinescope, electronic “eyes” 
of the radio camera and the receiving set. 
Motors and high-speed disks were eliminated 
both at transmitter and receiver. Electronic 
television became as quiet and fool-proof in 
operation as a home radio set. 

By 1936, the number of lines per picture 
had been increased to 343, with marked 
improvement in quality. But the re- 
search men still were not satisfied. They 












continued to experiment, and to develop new 
equipment, for finer pictures of 441 lines. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, 525-line television pictures 
were on the air from the NBC station atop the 
Empire State Building. 


The streaks had vanished. Television at last 
had the texture of rotogravure. Now, faces and 
scenes are photographed directly from tele- 
vision screens without betraying the presence 
of scanning lines. 


Brought to life by electronic tubes, and 
given wing by radio, television emerged from 
RCA Laboratories to reveal its practical use- 
fulness. Today, knowledge gained from years 
of television research is contributing vitally 
to the war effort. 


Recognizing the importance of television as 
a post-war industry and useful public service, 
RCA is continually pioneering in the 
science of radio sight. Television’s 
album of progress has only begun. 





RCA LABORATORIES 


A Service of Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, New York 
PIONEER IN RADIO, ELECTRONICS, TELEVISION 


Other Services of RCA: RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. ¢ 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. ¢ National Broadcasting Co., Inc. ¢ Blue Network Co., Inc. ¢ RCA Institutes, Inc. 





Radiomarine Corporation of America 


Right now, when war plants 
need and are using more and 
better illumination to help 
speed production, costs of 
Westinghouse Mazda Fluores- 
cent Lamps are the lowest in 
history. Through intelligent 
research and the development 
of mass production machinery, 
Westinghouse has reduced 
prices, increased lamp bright- 
mess and added extra hours 
to the life of Westinghouse 
Mazda Fluorescent Lamps. 


Ls WESTINGHOUSE | for better light at lower cost 
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Westinghouse 
MAZDA 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


for Greater SER-ABILITY 








The hilareh of ladestry— 


Funds used to buy goods, 
build factories, lend money. 
Problem of future ownership 


This country’s war plant today is the 
world’s greatest. It contains more giant 
plants, more machines, more materials to 
feed into those machines than any other 
war industry anywhere. 

America’s gigantic war machine has 
been built in little more than two years. 
That building rested in important part 
upon financing. Somebody had to under- 
write the vast war factories, the machin- 
ery purchases, the raw material pur- 
chases. And somebody had to finance busi- 
nessmen entering into war work. 

That job fell to Jesse Jones and his Re- 
construction Finance Corp. Mr. Jones now 
has made his first comprehensive report 
on operations of the RFC and its many 
offshoots. That report gives an_ insight 
into the way Government has moved out 
of bulwark business, and 
ment, through finance, is 
business. 


how Govern- 
moving into 


It shows where Mr. Jones is spending 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war cy. 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


WORLD’S BIGGEST WAR MACHINE: 
HOW WE FINANCE PRODUCTION 


RFC Activities Make Government Major Investor in Industrial Growth 


$17,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, 
and what he’s getting for it. It is an ac- 
counting for Mr. Jones’s use of his tre- 
mendous financial powers as head of RFC. 

Those powers boil down to three basic 
ones: RFC has the right to lend money 
to anyone, including foreign governments, 
for anything except the personal needs of 
individuals; it can buy anything at any 
price; it can build anything, anywhere, 
for any essential war purpose. Congress 
keeps only one big string attached to Mr. 
Jones. He must come to the legislators 
when he needs more money; this is given 
to him in one big lump sum for alloca- 
tion as he sees fit. 

Here are some of the things Mr. Jones 
is doing with his powers: He is creating 
nearly $8,000,000,000 worth of factories 
and machinery. He is buying nearly 
$4,000,000,000 worth of strategic supplies, 
everything from agave fibers to wool, in 
every continent except Europe. He is 
buying and selling strategic metals and 
minerals all over the world to the tune 
of more than $3,000,000,000. He is foot- 
ing the bill for vast rubber-growing proj- 
ects in South America; for buying up any- 
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thing, anywhere, that the Axis nations 
might want, just so they can’t get it. He 
is issuing, through private companies, 
nearly 4,000,000 insurance policies to pro 
tect American citizens from property los 
suffered through war damage. 

That’s just a glimpse of the bigger 
projects RFC is handling. For a close-up 
of the picture, take a look at the activities 
of each RFC subsidiary. 

Defense Plant Corp. Most important 
RFC war job is being done by DPC. It 
has financed and agreed to finance the 
construction of 1,337 plants for the produe- 
tion of ships, planes, tanks, guns, ordnance, 
magnesium, aluminum, steel, tin, copper, 
synthetic rubber, high-octane 
gasoline, machine tools. 

On the aluminum job alone it is setting 
up 76 plants worth $737,391,000. In addi- 
tion to tasks of that tremendous size, DPC 
carries on a multitude of smaller jobs such 
as building flying schools, pipe lines, 
shipping docks, railroad improvements, 
and so forth. Total cost up to October $1 
reached $7,535,600,000. 

The new facilities add up to acres of 
factory space and thousands of machine 
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REC Commitments | 
for War Effort 


$3,316,378,000 


$3,081,166,000 


$1,411,228,000 


$908,272,000 
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METALS, MINERALS STRATEGIC 
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tools. They are owned, lock, stock and 
barrel, by the Government. Their disposal 
after the war is expected to present a 
knotty problem. At the moment, neither 
Government nor industry is ready to an- 
nounce any conclusions on what will be 
done with them, but interest in their post- 
war use is keen. 

Defense Supplies Corp. Exclusive U.S. 
importer for 48 strategic materials, DSC 
buys for the Government a wide range of 
commodities, dividing its total of $3,650,- 
725.000 worth of business almost equally 
between domestic and foreign sources. 

Outside the country: DSC is spending 
around $1,000,000,000 for metals and min- 
erals from Russia, sugar and molasses from 
Cuba, wool cordage fibers; drugs and 
chemicals from any country that has them. 
Besides these straight buying programs, 
DSC has taken care of numerous impor- 
tant side jobs abroad. It used $8,000,000 
to eliminate German and Italian air lines 
from Latin America; is spending about 
$1,500,000 to train citizens of other Amer- 
ican republics as aviation pilots and tech- 
nicians. 

Inside the country: DSC is financing the 
high-octane aviation gasoline program; 
buying stock piles of industrial alcohol. 
Important also is the aid DSC gives to 
dealers caught with stocks of frozen goods 
they can’t sell, such as tires and tubes, 
automobiles, refrigerators, etc. It buys the 
articles and resells them to distributors 
approved by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, or backs the dealers in obtaining 
loans on their inventories. DSC helps 
manufacturers to expand by agreeing to 
buy their products before they are made, 
assuring them in advance of a market. It 
stepped in and assumed the extra-high 
cost of rail transportation of coal into the 
Eastern area. 

Metals Reserve Co. Charged with build- 
ing stock piles of strategic and critical 
metals and minerals, MRC has committed 
$3,081,167,000 for procuring 17 strategic 
metals and minerals here and abroad, 
mostly from South America. 

MRC also pays a premium to copper, 
lead and: zinc miners for excess produc- 
tion; buys scrap and frozen stocks of ma- 
terials held by businessmen in this coun- 
try. On the salvage and scrap program, 
Mr. Jones expects to lose about $370,000,- 
000 due to the expense of converting such 
material into usable forms, collection 
costs, ete. 

Rubber Reserve Co. This agency is 
making a three-way attack on the rub- 
ber problem. It is financing construction 
of 67 synthetic rubber plants, to be op- 
erated by 45 rubber, oil, chemical, utility 
and other companies, at an estimated to- 
tal cost of $564,361 ,220. 

Rubber Reserve Co. also is backing 
development of rubber plantations abroad. 
It is setting up an aerial transport system 
to take supplies into inaccessible Brazilian 
jungles and bring rubber out. Finally, 
RRC has agreed to purchase all scrap 
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The mahout who first trained his ele- 
phant to pick up and transport logs, 
knew a good thing when he saw it. 
He recognized that the beast possessed 
not only power to do the job, but 
also means of applying that power 
effectively. 

Generations of log-lifting elephants 
came and went before machines were 
devised to match the economical, 
smooth and versatile ability of these 
animals to lift and move heavy objects. 
The long wait ensued because satis- 
factory means of applying power were 
not developed until long after the 
power itself — engines to equal that 
of many elephants — had become an 
accomplished fact. 

Finding and developing better ways 
of transmitting, applying and control- 
ling industrial power through clutches 
is the activity to which the Twin Disc 


The Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Con- 
verter (Lysholm-Smith type) gives to the 
modern log loaders, smooth and flexible 
operation which greatly reduces loading 
costs, holds maintenance to a minimum 
and makes equipment last much longer. 


Hydraulic 
Torque Converter 
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Clutch Company has confined itself for 
the past 24 years. Like the mahout, in- 
dustry was quick to recognize a good 
thing when it saw one. Widespread 
application of Twin Disc products 
confirms the success of our company’s 
policy of concentration — of doing one 
thing superlatively well. Builders and 
users of every type of power-driven 
machines and equipment have learned 
that the name Twin Disc means bet- 
ter clutches at lower cost. 

Our facilities for research and the 
counsel of our engineers are at the 
disposal of clutch users who are plan- 
ning for the days to come. You can 
put our specialized knowledge of fric- 
tion clutches and hydraulic drives to 
work for you today, helping to find 
correct solutions to tomorrow’s prob- 
lems. Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
1402 Racine St., Racine, Wisconsin. 
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SERVING 
AMERICAN 
HOME OWNERS 


N THIS period of war emergency, 

when American families must care- 
fully guard the value of their homes 
and keep them from “running down,” 
Celotex is performing an outstanding 
service. 

Celotex Triple Seal Roofing Prod- 
ucts are available for roof repairs and 
roof replacements. 

Celotex Insulation Materials can 
save precious fuel—cut fuel costs as 
much as 40%. 

Celotex Gypsum Products—Wall- 
board and Plaster—are available for re- 
pair and remodeling work. 

Your Celotex Dealer is a good man 
to know. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING —- INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL -GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH — PLASTER— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 




















ng 
WAR PRODUCTION 


E-flags already are flying over many 
plants on Missouri Pacific rails. The will 
to work and win, backed by abundant 
raw materials, fuel, power, skilled labor 
and dependable transportation has 
transformed the Central West and 
Southwest, served by Missouri Pacific 
Lines, into an arsenal for America. 


There’s ample space and opportunity 
here for immediate and future plant ex- 
pansions, and Missouri Pacific's Indus- 
trial Engineers and Technologists will be 
glad to furnish comprehensive surveys 
of available industrial sites. For prompt 
attention, write or wire 

J. G. CARLISLE 
Director, 

Industrial Development 
1710 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 







MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
LINES 





rubber in the country at $25 per ton 
So far, the company has spent about 818. 
500,000 on the scrap program. 

United States Commercial Co. Thi 
newest RFC agency competes with enemy 
countries for any material that might }y 
of use to them. With representatives jp , 
number of foreign countries, U.S. Cop. 
mercial Co. goes to any length necessary ty 
keep the Axis from buying up supplies, Jy 
Spain and Portugal, for example, it pays 
12 to 15 times the normal price fy 
tungsten to corner the supply for the 
United Nations. In the Western Heyj. 
sphere, it is acting to buy out Axis an/ 
Axis-influenced interests in communi. 
tions companies. It works directly unde 
the Board of Economic Warfare. 

War Damage Corp. Six days atte 
Pearl Harbor, RFC set up this corporation 
to protect U.S. citizens against property 
losses resulting from war. Such insurane 
will be extended to currency and securities, 
starting December 21. 

WDC can draw on the RFC for $1.00. 
000,000 if it is needed. It operates through 
the offices of more than 600 fire insurance 
companies, casualty and surety companies 
The close co-operation with established 
commercial offices illustrates a principal 
tenct of RFC working methods—to ae 
whenever possible through private in 
dustry, thus avoiding overexpansion of its 
own organization. With an_ interlocking 
directorate keeping close control over all 
its myriad activities, RFC is one of the 
most tightly knit Government agencies in 
Washington. Out of a total Government 
employment of 2,549,400, the RFC ae- 
counts for only 6,690. 

RFC direct activities. The parent or- 
ganization, RFC, takes a direct and vita 
part in war industry by lending money t 
borrowers engaged in war production. I 
has authorized 3,559 direct loans amount- 
ing to $1,143,202,000. Private banks par 
ticipate in a sizable slice of this finaneing 
by sharing the amount of the loan wil 
the RFC, or by granting the entire low 
with RFC backing the borrower. About 
3,000 small loans have been granted t 
little businesses to help them get into wt 
work. And RFC has granted the Unite 
Kingdom a loan of $425,000,000 so that 
the British can pay for war supplies will 
out forced sale of their American secur 
lies. 

Through its extensive loan system, RFC 
has a finger on the pulse of a major st 
ment of United States industry. Over 
shadowed by the corporation’s direct wa 
operations at the moment, the lending 
power will assume its old importance ® 
peacetime. Part of that financing powe 
probably will be used in the future, as! 
was at the start of the war emergency, 
force money markets into line with Gor 
ernment policy. 

All in all, Jesse Jones’s RFC adds up* 
being the most powerful business enter 
prise in the world, though owned and oF 
erated by and for the Government. 
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"NO-FREEZE. 


TRADE-MARK 


4 


AN UTTERLY DIFFERENT — 


re 
¥e 


Contains no critical materials 


Protection guaranteed to 35° helow zero 


* 
Fill only once —no testing 


Absolutely safe —every gallon insured 


How different! Imagine straight-through-the- 
winter protection against freezing without 
once testing the radiator solution! Imagine 
driving all through the winter without any 
water in the cooling system! 


This is anti-freeze protection such as you 
have never known! Changing temperatures 
—mild spells or cold snaps—do not affect 
its constant, 35°-below-zero efficiency. 


Lasts all winter 
‘NO-FREEZE” is truly permanent. It does 
not boil off or evaporate, but remains con- 
stantly at full strength. It can be reused 
another year, without the addition of any 
“rust preventatives,” because it is non-acid 
and does not become acid with use. 
“NO-FREEZE” itself prevents rust! 


Ask for ‘‘NO-FREEZE” at any Service 
Station, Car Dealer or Garage 


Oly TE. 


the handy wide-mouthed glass pails to store 
your ’NO-FREEZE” for re-use another season. 


Copyright 1942 Greut Northern Chemical Co., Inc., Oak Park, Illinois 


SAV 


Get safe, guaranteed protection 


“NO-FREEZE” is SAFE. It contains no 
calcium chloride, sodium chloride or other 
inorganic salts. It will not harm cooling 
systems, car finish or person. Every gallon 
is insured. Buy “NO-FREEZE” now. You 
are completely protected and “NO-FREEZE” 
is certain to give you thorough satisfaction. 


Have the job done right! 


Let your service man clean and condition your 
cooling system thoroughly when buying 
anti-freeze. He knows how to clean out 
summer sludge, restore circulation and make 
the system leak-tight, thus improving the 
performance of your car in cold weather, 









_ People 
of the Week 


Joshua Bryan Lee once taught public 
speaking at the University of Oklahom 
He practiced the art until he was electej 
to the United States Senate, and afte 
Just before the last election, he brought wy 
a prohibition amendment and tried to get 
it through, failed. He failed to get 
elected in Oklahoma, too. Last week, Pres. 
dent Roosevelt gave Senator Lee a ney 
job on the Civil Aeronautics Board. Ther 
he will listen, not practice speaking. 

* * *& 
Albert W. Mitchell studied unde 
Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee. He 
had been reared on a farm in Alabama, 
the son of former slaves. He taught ip 
Alabama, practiced law in Washington 
and Chicago, was elected to Congres 
from Illinois, the only Negro member dur 
ing his four terms. He did not run for te 
election this year. Last week, Representa- 
tive Mitchell bade good-by to Congress, 
said he was going to live on a farm in Vir 
ginia, because, in emulation of his great 
teacher, he thought he could do more to 
further good relations between the races 
in the South than in the North. 

* * *# 
Ernest W. Pittman fought the first 
World War as a captain of ordnance. He 
had been educated at Yale’s Sheffield 
Scientific School, had a good engineering 
background. After the war, he entered the 
field of chemical engineering, wound up as 
president of the Interchemical Corp., of 
New York. Last week, Mr. Pittman gota 
new assignment for this war. He will head 
a mission that will study Russian methods 
of producing synthetic rubber. 

oa * * 
William Phillips has been doing tough 
jobs for the State Department for almost 
40 years. Last summer, he went to Lor 
don to head the Of- 
fice of Strategic Serv- 
ices there. His first 
contact was with the 
British psychological 
Warfare Organiza- 
tion. He was doing 
special jobs for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Last week, Mr. Phil- 
lips, with a clear un- 
derstanding from 
President Roosevelt 
of what he has to do, 
prepared for another 
tough job which may 
require psychology. It 
also deals with the 
British. New job: 
Head of the U.S. 


mission in India. 


—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
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Elliott Roosevelt is one of the four sons 
of President Roosevelt who are in the 
service. James showed up with the Marines 
in the Southwest Pacific. John and Frank- 
lin, Jr., are with the Navy. Last week, 
Lieut. Col. Elliott showed up in North 
Africa, the commander of a special pho- 
tographic reconnaissance group. He was 
helping to pick out and photograph bomb- 
ing targets, proud that he was flying in 
Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle’s outfit. But 
Colonel Roosevelt’s pilot was troubled. 
The plane in which he flies on photograph- 
ic missions is just large enough for two, 
and the President’s son is so large he 
can’t wear a parachute. He flies without 
one. 
* * * 

George Holden Tinkham was the first 
American to fire upon the Austrians after 
the declaration of war in 1917. He fired 





—Harris & Ewing 


GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


many more shots at big game on hunting 
trips. But some of the shots that caught 
more attention were the verbal ones he 
fired on the floor of the House during the 
prohibition era. He had another battle with 
the New Deal when it took over the hotel 
in which he was living and he refused to 
move his big game trophies. He continued 
to live in the hotel and stayed there alone 
in a big apartment, surrounded by Gov- 
ernment offices. Mr. Tinkham never cam- 
paigned. He was a prolific letter writer to 
his constituents and managed to get re- 
elected year after year without resort to 
speechmaking. But last week the bewhis- 
kered Massachusetts veteran quit firing 
in Congress and went home to stay. He 
had not run for re-election. 
* * 

John G. Townsend, Jr., headed the 
campaign committee that picked up nine 
new Senate seats for the Republicans in 
the next Congress. Mr. Townsend, 71, 
served two terms in the Senate, himself, 
from Delaware. He argues that the Re- 
publicans have a good chance of taking 
control of that branch of Congress in 
1944. Last week, the Republicans decided 
to give him a chance to prove his conten- 
tions. They renamed him chairman of the 
Republican Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee. 
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“In case of Tank 
pull string” 


V V HEN AN ENEMY tank approaches, the American soldiers 

behind this anti-tank gun won’t need any written instructions. 
One pull on that lanyard and—wham!—look out tank! The armor- 

piercing projectile gets inside the tank’s hide to explode its deadly 
charge— because the projectile’s steel jacket contains chromium! 

Before the war, domestic production of chromium ore accounted 
for less than 1% of this country’s requirements. Today, over 50% 
of our needs comes from Montana mines served exclusively by the 
Northern Pacific Railway. Armor-piercing shells, armor plate, gun 
barrels, truck chassis, tank ball-bearings, and hun- 
dreds of other steel parts that demand super-strength, 
all call for chrome-steel. 








To make this vital steel, carloads of chromium 
ores required by electric furnaces roll eastward every 
day via the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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How to Keep Warm Without Fuel 


(Experiences in Washington, and Probably 30 States as Well) 
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Bistion to revolt of Adolf Berle 


Eprton’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 





ltalians and the War 

Sir:—I sincerely hope that the invi- 
(U.S. 
News, Nov. 27, “Crack-Up of Italy?”) 

bring the results expected. However, 
Jo not let the American people once more 
indulge in wishful thinking. 

I quote from your article, “, . . From 
the beginning, Italians had little stomach 
for this war . . .” Hum! Should you have 
been in Italy in a factory for two years 
as I have been, you would not have writ- 
ten that. 

You have never been in the Plazza del 
Duomo in Milan when this Plazza was 
filled with a delirious mob yelling, “Nice, 
Corsica, Tunisia.” You have never seen 
the parade of the Ballila, in which took 
part two and three-year-old babies, in 
uniforms, carried in the arms of their 
nurses; drilling of schoolboys in black 

irts, etc. You have never counted the 
number of French consulates in Italy, 
which, as early as 1927, were regularly 
stormed by hysterical Fascist groups, 
‘heroically” throwing files and furniture 
through the windows. 

No, sir. I think the Italians had de- 
veloped a gigantic stomach for this war. 

he coming events will prove whether or 
not it can be “shrunk.” 

Rome, Ga. H. L. BartHeLemy 


. * o 


On Limiting Incomes 

Sir:—I believe a regulation to require 
forced savings in Government bonds of all 
salary in excess of $25,000 after taxes 
would be better received by the nation 
than a limit of $25,000 on income. 

Many people feel that if the limit is 
$25,000, why not a lower amount, and, as 
different groups get in control, that will 
be the tendency. The forced-savings pro- 
vision could be applied to lower and lower 
brackets without such serious final results. 


he Yeas and Nays. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat 





VICTORY 
“TAXAID” 


Employers! Avoid misunderstanding. Be 
Prepared January 1943 for deluge of in- 
quiries about new tax and variances 
from exact 5% withholding. 

Distribute this pocket-size chart and 
explanation to ALL EMPLOYEES 
(quantity cost as low as one cent each). 
Write for sample and prices. Other 
TAX DIGESTS available. 


TAX PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 
53 State Street Boston, Mass. 
















People will feel that at least they have a 
chance to work hard to increase their in- 
come. 

Individual initiative certainly has made 
this nation, and nothing that will restrict 
the opportunity to make money honestly 
can be of benefit to us. 

Rochester, N.Y. Howarp S. THomas 
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Our Deal With Darlan 

Sir:—Don’t you think it is a pity there 
is so much commotion about Admiral 
Darlan? If General Eisenhower is not a 
very intelligent and unquestionably patri- 
otic man, he should not have been given 
his present job. If he is both, the people 
who put him there should support him. 

Perhaps Admiral Darlan is an oppor- 
tunist, trying to make the best terms he 
can for himself. If he is a Quisling, he is 
not the only one we might hope to buy. 
We don’t want them all to hold back until 
they see if it “pays” Darlan. 

Mary Exizasetu JOHNSON 

Washington Court House, Ohio 


* * * 


Meat Scarcity 


Sir:—What do you mean re meat short- 
age: “.. . It is increasingly difficult to get 
some types.” In the Los Angeles area, we 
can’t get any type. When my wife asked 
her butcher last week what he had to 
offer, he gave her the sign to speak softly, 
and surreptitiously passed a half-dozen 
frankfurters over the counter. 
Los Angeles, Calif. “ANGELENO” 
7 . . 


The Lumber ‘Shortage’ 

Sir:—In the December 18 issue, you 
have an article regarding lumber (“The 
March of Industry”). My contact with 
this industry has been continuous for a 
matter of 40 years and embraces experi- 
ence in the woods, in the mills, in retail 
yards and in wholesaling. 

If trade gossip is to be relied upon, the 
shortage (so-called) is due to mishandling 
and to criminal waste and lack of co-or- 
dination. The mills need relief with ref- 
erence to labor: in the amount of labor 
that they have, and, what is of more im- 
portance, in their ability to work a longer 
week than 40 hours, since the price sched- 
ules of the Office of Price Administration 
will not permit them a return sufficient 
to pay any overtime. They need supplies 
for their trucks and machinery. These are 
the main needs. 

The operators feel the need to retain 
something out of their efforts and are be- 
coming of the opinion that it is not worth 
while to continue to destroy their raw as- 
sets—standing timber—and have noth- 
ing left to show for their work and in- 
vestment. 


Flushing, N. Y. G. C. Haut 








Sinews 


OF A NATION 
i AT WAR 


ONLY THROUGH PHYSICAL FITNESS 
THAT ENGENDERS AN INVINCIBLE 
WILL TO WORK AND WILL TO WIN 
CAN WE TURN OUR MATERIAL AND 
ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES INTO 
EFFECTIVE WEAPONS FOR OUR 
ARMED FORCES TO HURL AT THE 
ENEMY IN DEVASTATING VOLUME 


Great praise is due the Government 
for its early recognition of the place 
that recreation requires in our war 
program. Praise is due also to the 
many industries that have cooper- 
ated with splendid recreational 
programs for their employees. 


x * * 


The man or woman who works for 
eight hours, under pressure, in a fac- 
tory turning out war equipment, is a 
vital cog in our war machine. That cog 
multiplied by hundreds of thousands is 
the source of our power to win this war 
and save our cherished ideals. A defi- 
nite program of planned sports, exer- 
cise, games, relaxation and diversion 
that will keep those vital cogs fit “‘to 
go the distance”’ is not only common 
sense—it’s the best kind of war 
strategy. 
a 


Results of athletic training are 
written in deathless chapters on a 
dozen fronts in flaming deeds of 
heroism, credited to such men as 
Captain Colin P. Kelly, Jr., Captain 
Wermuth, Lieut. John D. Bulkeley, 
Brigadier General James H. Doo- 
little, Lieut. Commander Edward 
H. O’Hare, all of them men with 
fine athletic records . . . and daily 
the list grows! 


x *k * 


Physical fitness programs can flourish 
only with the encouragement of ample 
equipment. Careful consideration of 
the sporting goods industry’s modest 
requirements will result in maintenance 
of essential athletic supplies which may 
logically be considered secondary only 
to ships and munitions in the war 


effort. 


President 
Willison Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 


Athletic Goods Mf@. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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it’s Wilson Topay 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Mashingion Wmspevs. 


Plans to Stabilize Currencies . . . More Power. 


















For Mr. Jeffers . . . Navy’s Handicap in the Pacific P> 


Mr. Roosevelt is showing some irrita- 
tion over efforts of WPB’s Nelson and 
Manpower’s McNutt to create the im- 
pression that a 7,500,000-man Army 
by the end of 1943 will be too large. 
The President also is a bit annoyed 
at constant official references to a 
“fight” between the military services 
and WPB. 


:.e @ 


Ben Cohen is representing James F. 
Byrnes, as economic stabilizer, in 
matters of tax policy. Mr. Cohen, an 
original New Dealer, is a long-time 
advocate of forced savings and of use 
of taxes to effect economic planning. 


x* ek 


Mr. Byrnes is continuing to oppose 
any widespread use of Government 
subsidies to ease the effect of price 
ceilings on particular industries. At 
the same time, the Office of Economic 
Stabilization is accepting nearly all 
War Labor Board decisions approv- 
ing wage increases. 


x*r* 


Planning already is under way on a 
United Nations currency stabilization 
fund that would be used after the war 
to stabilize the exchange rate of vari- 
ous major world currencies. This 
country’s gold supply will figure in 
any deal that is made. 


xe 


Claude Wickard, as food adminis- 
trator, will be able to deny fertilizer 
or new machinery to farmers who do 
not go along with specific plans to in- 
crease production of some foods and 
to decrease production of others. 


xk tk 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau plans 
to revive his spendings tax idea in a 
somewhat changed form and under a 
new name. 


x ek & 


Elmer Davis is having to fight to re- 
tain a dominant voice for his OWI in 
the foreign propaganda field. He is 


60 


being challenged by Col. William 
Donovan with his special information 
setup for the armed services. 


2: & 2 


William M. Jeffers, as rubber “czar,” 
rapidly is gathering all power in this 
field to himself. He now is in control 
of the rubber activities of RFC, Ci- 
vilian Supply, WPB, OPA, Commerce 
Department. Only the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare remains outside. 


x * * 


The Navy still has to fight to get the 
equipment it needs for the Pacific war. 
The reason is that war-planning em- 
phasis continues to center in the At- 
lantic. 


= & 


Every time the Army is able to tell 
the inside story of its reasons for deal- 
ing with Admiral Darlan in Africa, 
critics who have opposed that deal 
are convinced that the reasons for the 
action taken were compelling. 


x * * 


Military officials are not overlooking 
the chance that Hitler’s shake-up of 
German generals may be the prelude 
to new adventures to which the old 
generals refused to be parties. 


= & @ 


Tangle over administration of fuel oil 
rationing convinced the White House 
that something has to be done to re- 
store public confidence in the Gov- 
ernment’s ability to administer war 
control programs. 


Se 2 2 


Leon Henderson really laid the 
groundwork for his retirement as price 
and rationing administrator when he 
refused to consult Senators and Rep- 
resentatives before appointing key of- 
ficials in his organization. 


. 2 


At least one prominent labor union 
leader is admitting privately that the 
Government in one year of war has 


done more to strengthen unions tf 
the unions themselves were able to 
in 30 years of struggle. 








xk * 


Officials are afraid that there wil 
another wave of protest when { 
point rationing system is started; 
meats. 





xk * 


The last stronghold of New Deal. 
will go when a new administ 
shakes up the OPA. Mr. Hender 
had given jobs to men who 
sented the New Deal viewpoint. Mi 
of those men now appear to be »n 
way to join other New Dealers of 
past. 
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President Roosevelt is showing his 
action to the November election by 
series of moves designed to take « 4 
from Congress the ground upon whid dj 
it had intended to build a stronge 
position to the President. It’s impr 
able that the President will ask ft 
Social Security expansion at this ti - 
in order to avoid a basis for a G@& 
gress battle. 
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xk * 


Some easing of price ceilings, onta 
products in particular, is to follow 
retirement of Mr. Henderson. 


x * * 


Drastic adjustments may be requ 
to bring this country’s war prog 
into better balance. Contract cancé 
tions up to 25 per cent of the total 
reported as possible. It’s necessaty 
bring war plans into some relat 
ship with material and man-p0 
supplies. 


x * * 


By letting England do all the ™ 
buying outside the U.S. for the Us 
ed Nations, the Administration né 
sidesteps congressional criticism 
serving Argentine beef to sailors 
soldiers. The canned meat comes 
British supplies. 


THE UNITED STATES NE 
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AMERICA CWhes he Dest OF EVERYTHING! 


Or GIFT TO FREE PEOPLES every- 
where is a high spirit of sacrifice, 
the morale that will achieve victory. 
Many a Schenley man has left us to 
do his share inthe war effort; Schenley’s 
distilleries are now on a wat footing — 


turning out vast quantities of war alco- 
hol now needed by the nation. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS 


BUY WAR 


The Schenley Royal Reserve you 
enjoy today is drawn from our reserves 
— the largest in the U.S.A. 
laid down in years gone by, and skill- 


made and 
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fully blended with finest grain neutral 
spirits for perfect mildness. 

\s in every crisis, America makes the 
best of everything. That is the “Spirit 
of '43”°—and America’s spirit until vic- 
tory is finally achieved. 

SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE, 60% Grain 
Neutral Spirits. BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 Proof. 


CORPORATION, N.Y.C. 
BONDS TODAY—AND EVERY DAY! 
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Watch ADELINE GRAY 
try Uncle Sam's new 
nylon ‘chute in its first 


® Youca ae 
That's the n test them in wind tunnels— 
them out with weighted denniephadael 


proving ground test of a parachute is the “live test” 
—an actug 


THERE SHE GOES! 2,000 feet over of a parachute —just — 
Hartford, Conn., a 2 j-year-old vet- as the “T-Zone” is th P And it’s like that with a cigarett 
eran of the “silk” is making the first provi e nal test is when you smoke it Be isis, 
jump test of a new nylon parachute. , ng ground of your Adeline Gray (below) sa = 
Watch as she pulls the rip-cord— cigarette (see below) harsh on my throat.” iean's —— aren 
n 
could tell you the same—Camels are ae ‘ 


there, too. But try Camels on your “T-Zone.” 
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IT OPENS! It holds! It’s okay! And so 
is test-jumper Adeline Gray as she 
floats earthward to the approval and 
applause of special observers from 
the Army and the Navy. 








A PERFECT LANDING —and now for a 
Camel. That's the pack that says 
smoking pleasure at its best. And 
when Adeline Gray says: “Camels 
suit me to a ‘I, ” she's talking a 
language any smoker can understand. 








FIRST IN THE SERVICE \ ¥\ 4 : |. THE T-zone’ 
With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, , 7 where cigarettes 


and Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette 
is CAMEL. (Based on actual sales rec- ° 
| are judged 


ords in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 











The “T-ZONE* Taste and 


| ; Throat — is i 

a J ee Only Lo ph oe 

“ aa » — which cigarette tastes best 

“ ‘a es a - ow it affects your throat. For 

rk : | 0 epee: . throat are absolutely individ- 

4 kag sh ae on the experience of mil- 
armen ame, we believe Camels will suit 

E* toa“t.” Prove it for yourself! 


J. ynoids Tobacco Co ny, W -Sale 0 
R. ReynoldsT bacco ( mpany, Winston-Salem North Carolina 
’ 2 
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